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Despite mounting challenges, the multi-age classroom continues to be 
an attractive option for educators 






By Nancy Walser 

S even years ago, when Connie 
Chene took over as principal of 
the Puesta Del Sol Elementary 
School in Rio Rancho, NM, she 
issued this challenge to her teachers: If 
they had any ideas about how to do 
things differently to benefit kids, all 
they had to do was talk to her 

Located just outside Albuquerque in 
one of the state’s fastest growing cities, 
Puesta Del Sol had a not-so-progressive 
classroom arrangement. All special 
education students were taught out- 
side the school in portable buildings; 
all regular education students were 
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taught inside the main building. Chene 
was immediately besieged by proposals 
from regular and special education 
teachers who wanted to combine their 
students. Teachers knocked down walls 
between rooms, more proposals came 
in, and Chene now presides over a 
smorgasbord of classrooms : both 
single grades and 
mixed ages in both 
regular and inclu- 
sion classrooms, in- 
cluding one inclu- 
sion class that spans 
kindergarten 
through the 3rd 
grade. 

j “Teachers began 
to see the power of 
kids with different abilities and differ- 
ent points of view working together in 
the classroom,” says Chene. “They be- 
gan to buy into the idea that society is 
multi-age, families are multi-age, and 
we wanted the classrooms to reflect 
real life.” 

On the other side of the country, at 
the Graham and Parks Alternative 
School in Cambridge, MA, students 
have been combined in multi-age class- 
rooms for 25 years. However, Graham 
and Parks is also home to the district’s 
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only Haitian-Creole transitional bilin- 
gual education program, and with bi- 
lingual Haitians now making up more 
than 30 percent of the school popula- 
tion, principal Len Solo is reassessing 
their system of combining two grades 
per classrooms in 1st through 8th 
grades. Especially in the higher grades, 
he contends, there 
are simply too many 
ability levels in each 
room for teachers to 
handle. 

“You can have an 
eight- or nine-year 
spread in terms of 
levels,” Solo says. 
“I’ve got a staff that 
kills themselves to 
meet kids’ needs, and it’s beginning to 
get really difficult to do that.” 

A Long History 

Since the days of the one-room 
schoolhouse, multi-age grouping in 
this country has been buffeted by 
changing times and shifting priorities. 
Largely abandoned for single grades be- 
ginning in the mid- 19th century, the 
practice was revived in the 1960s and 
1970s with the growing interest in de- 
velopmentally based education. Today 
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Classroom Grouping Terms 



Looping: Students stay with a teacher(s) for more than one 
year. A multi-age classroom is considered one form of 
looping. 

Multi-age (or mixed-age): Students in two or three grade 
levels are mixed in one classroom based on the philosophy 
that this form of grouping improves learning and attitudes 
toward school. Multi-age grouping is practiced more often in 
elemenary schools than in secondary schools. 

Multi-grade (also combination grades or split grades): 
Students fi*om one or more grade levels are grouped due to 
low enrollments or uneven class sizes. Students in these dif- 
ferent grade levels are usually taught separately although they 
are in the same classroom. 



Multi-year: An umbrella term for any classroom where stu- 
dents stay with the same teacher (s) for more than one year. 
Includes multi-age classrooms and looping. 

Non-graded (or ungraded): Students of different ages are 
mixed based on the mixed-age philosophy that emphasizes 
continuous progress by individuals rather than grade-level 
expectations. Since state education departments require re- 
porting by grade level, however, this form of mixed-age class- 
room is more rare. 

Single-grade: Students of roughly the same age are assigned 
to the same grade for one year. This is the most common 
form of grouping. 



most multi-age classrooms mix two, or 
more rarely three, grade levels contain- 
ing a minimum of four chronological 
ages, according to Jim Grant, executive 
director of the Society for Developmen- 
tal Education of Peterborough, NH. 

Supporters say the practice of mixing 
different ages in the same classroom 
still holds much promise, arguing that 
it improves learning by emphasizing 
project-based curricula, continuous 
progress (as opposed to an annual 
pass-fail system), cooperation, and the 
sharing of knowledge. In theory, teach- 
ers in multi-age classrooms focus on in- 
dividuals rather than on grade-level ex- 
pectations. They also have more time 
to address individual needs because 
children spend more than one year in 
their class. 

Detractors focus on the difficulties of 
managing multi-age classrooms and 
some practitioners report a new threat 
to the viability of multi-age education: 
the emergence of tests tied to grade- 
specific curriculum frameworks, which 
adds to the difficulty of teaching more 
than one grade level at a time. 

Types of Grouping 

Multi-age classrooms have been used 
in a variety of ways for a variety of rea- 
sons. One type, multi-grade class- 
rooms, are forced upon teachers as a 
way to manage low enrollments and 
shrinking budgets (see box). Because 
of this variety, simply counting the 
number of districts with mixed-age 



classrooms has proved illusive and 
made it difficult to judge their effective- 
ness. 

When comparing achievement and 
other kinds of success in multi-age and 
single-grade classrooms, research is de- 
cidedly mixed. In a study published in 
1995, Simon Veenman of the University 
of Nijmegen of Norway examined 56 
studies, including 33 in the U.S., which 
compared standardized test results for 
single-grade classrooms with multi- 



The emergence of tests 
tied to grade-specific 
curricula adds to the 
difficulty of teaching 
multi-age classes. 



grade and multi-age classrooms. While 
he concluded that multi-age class- 
rooms “appear to be generally equiva- 
lent” to single-graded in terms of 
achievement, he found that tests meas- 
uring self-concept and attitudes toward 
school registered “a small positive ef- 
fect for students in multi-age classes.” 
Veenman excluded studies of non- 
graded classrooms — a more deliberate 
and rarer form of multi-age classroom 
that rejects all things labeled by grade 
— since non-grading is “a philosophy 
that permeates the entire school or- 
ganization and program.” In an attempt 



to look at only the effects of different 
grouping methods, he excluded stud- 
ies in which teachers had received train- 
ing in multi-grades or multi-ages. 

In a 1992 study comparing non- 
graded with single-grade classrooms, 
however. Temple University professor 
Barbara Nelson Pavan reviewed 64 
studies in the U.S. and Canada and 
found that the majority (58 percent) of 
non-graded classrooms performed bet- 
ter on achievement tests, as well as on 
tests for mental health and school atti- 
tude (52 percent). All seven studies that 
compared students who spent their en- 
tire elementary years in a non-graded 
school with single-graded counterparts 
found “superior performance by non- 
graded students.” According to Pavan’s 
definition, a non-graded school “does 
not use grade-level designations for 
students or classes” and progress is re- 
ported “in terms of tasks completed 
and the manner of learning, not by 
grades or rating systems.” 

Given the range of types of multi-age 
classrooms that exist, according to 
these studies, duplicating these posi- 
tive results is a tricky business. In Ken- 
tucky, confusion over how to set up 
non-graded primary classrooms re- 
sulted in changes to the state’s six-year- 
old education reform act mandating 
“multi-age/multi- ability” classrooms. 
Now school-based councils decide how 
primary-grade classrooms will be struc- 
tured within general goals oudined by 
law. At least some of Kentucky’s ele- 
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mentary schools now use multi-age 
grouping for only a portion of the day, 
with basic skills and drills often re- 
served for single-age grouping, accord- 
ing to Pam Williams, a consultant for 
the Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Emerging Consensus 

After more than 30 years of dedicated 
study, some areas of consensus have 
emerged about mixing ages within 
classrooms. No one argues the fact that 
multi-age classrooms are harder to 
teach and require more preparation 
and training. And multi-grade class- 
rooms — the kind forced on teachers for 
budgetary purposes — are particularly 
beset by “common problems and con- 
cerns,” according to Veenman. These 
include “lack of time for teaching the 
required content, a greater work load, 
lack of time for individual attention and 
remediation, lack of adequate class- 
room management skills, lack of ade- 
quate preparation during teacher train- 
ing, inadequate materials, and parental 
concerns about the academic achieve- 
ment of their children.” 

Conversely, schools that use multi- 
age classrooms successfully are marked 
by several common traits, according to 
Bruce Miller, a researcher with the 
Northwest Regional Educational Labo- 
ratory in Pordand, OR, who has written 
extensively about multi-age education 
in rural America. In a 1996 review of five 
schools in the Northwest that have used 
multi-age classrooms for more than 
four years. Miller found these common- 
alties: dedicated teachers, supportive 
principals and parents, and solidarity 
and teamwork among the staff. He also 
identified five requirements for imple- 
menting multi-age classrooms: review 
the research before beginning, don’t 
setde on a single model, avoid “bottom 
up or top-down” mandates, recognize 
that a major conceptual change is re- 
quired in terms of attitudes toward 
teaching and children, and get pre- 
pared for “evolving long-term change” 
through “strategic, incremental” steps. 
“Too many educators are implement- 
ing multi-age classrooms and schools 
with insufficient forethought, plan- 
ning, and participation of key stake- 
holders,” he concludes. 

Threat of Tests 

But even supporters say the best 
multi-age classrooms are threatened by 
the trend toward grade-specific cur- 



riculum requirements and tests. “Multi- 
age is a philosophy that is truly wonder- 
ful for learning, and in a perfect world 
where you do not have curricular bar- 
riers, it is doable,” says Char Forsten, 
who leads seminars around the country 
for the Society for Developmental Edu- 
cation. Forsten, who taught mixed ages 
in New Hampshire for 18 years, says she 
learned these difficulties first-hand. 
“The minute you were asked to teach 
them as 4th and 5th graders instead of 
the blend, you were going against the 
multi-age philosophy to address them 
as one group of learners.” 

Other teachers, however, have got- 
ten around these barriers by outiining 



No one disputes 
the fact that multi-age 
cl€issrooms are harder 
to teach and require 
more preparation and 
training. 



district expectations for all the grade 
levels in their classroom and concen- 
trating on the common areas; by teach- 
ing one curriculum one year and an- 
other the next; or by using sufficientiy 
broad themes to cover all the bases. 
Looping — which groups a single or 
mixed-age class with the same teacher 
for more than one year — can also help 
bring teachers up to speed on combin- 
ing curriculums, according to Forsten. 
“If I’d been a 3rd-grade teacher for 10 
years before I took on a 3/4 class. I’d 
take the 3rd graders up to 4th grade so 
I would know what the 4th-grade cur- 
riculum is like before I taught both 
grades together in the same class- 
room,” she says 

It’s exactly this kind of flexibility that 
practitioners point to as one of the 
most useful aspects of multi-aging: as a 
tool that can be used by teachers who 
want to use it and by schools that want 
to offer it to interested parents. 

In Rio Rancho, principal Connie 
Chene has not formally compared test 
results of children before and after the 
introduction of inclusion and multi-age 
classrooms. But teachers have noticed 
a dramatic increase in writing skills and 
improvement on tests in areas they 
have identified as important. In a 1997 
survey of all 200 parents w4iose chil- 






dren were in multi-age classrooms, all 
but two said they wanted their children 
to stay in the classrooms with mixed 
ages. Results like these prove the con- 
cept is working, says Chene. “There are 
many parents who still don’t like it, and 
I make sure I have enough single-grade 
classrooms to accommodate them,” 
she says. But even these classes have 
banded together to do mixed-age activi- 
ties once a week — an arrangement that 
also gives one teacher some extra plan- 
ning time each week, she says. “There’s 
no one way of doing things around 
here,” she emphasizes. 

At Graham and Parks, principal Len 
Solo says he will be asking his school 
community to look into looping by sin- 
gle grades as a substitute for some or all 
multi-age classrooms to reap the bene- 
fits of having children stay with one 
teacher for more than one year, while 
at the same time reducing teacher work 
load and the need for tutoring after 
school and at home. “The measurable 
benefit [of multi-aging] comes from 
having a child for two years,” he says. 
“The kids might have a good first year, 
but they have a much better second 
year; the achievement goes up by more 
than a year.” 

Despite the changes he is contem- 
plating at his school. Solo still considers 
himself a staunch advocate of multi-age 
classrooms. “I just see so many bene- 
fits,” he says. “They really contribute to 
the sense of community that we try to 
build here and we’ll use them as long 
as we can.” 
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Teachers Wanted: Schools Look for Creative 
Solutions to Upcoming Teacher Shortage 



By Laurel Shaper Walters 

P erennial predictions of im- 
pending teacher shortages 
have made researchers look 
like the boy who cried wolf. 
Despite projections that widespread 
teacher shortages would hit in the 
1990s, most school districts face tight 
markets in only certain subject areas. 
Widespread shortages during this dec- 
ade have so far been limited to special- 
ized fields such as science, special edu- 
cation, math, and bilingual education, 
according to a 1995-96 University of 
Michigan survey of education adminis- 
trators in 294 public school districts. 
Nationwide shortages, however, ap- 
pear to have only been delayed: inevi- 
table retirements and rising enroll- 
ments from children of baby-boomers 
are forcing districts to come up with a 
variety of solutions to make hiring eas- 
ier in the next decade. 

While some urban and rural school 
administrators are struggling to fill a va- 
riety of positions, rising teacher salaries 
and the economic anxieties caused by 
a recession have kept many retirement- 
age teachers in the classroom longer 
than expected, which has delayed 
across-the-board teacher shortages. 

Recent political and demographic 
changes are already creating acute 
shortages for many types of teachers in 
states including California, Tfexas, Ne- 
vada, and Florida. Due to an influx of 
immigrants and booming birth rates, 
districts in these states are finding it 
more and more difficult to fill positions 
with qualified candidates, according to 
studies by the American Association for 
Employment in Education in Evanston, 
IL. In California, a 1996 state law man- 
dating class-size reductions will require 
the state to hire 15,000 to 17,000 teach- 
ers annually for the next several years, 
for a total of 260,000 new hires in the 
next decade, according to the Califor- 
nia Commission on Teacher Creden- 
tialing. If more states take California’s 
lead and pass laws reducing class size, 
it will make the national teacher short- 
age even more serious, says David 
Haselkorn, president of Recruiting 
New Teachers, a nonprofit group in 
Belmont, MA. “That’s just one of the 



many unprojectable issues of teacher 
supply and demand,” he adds. 

Serious Shortages 
to Come 

As the demographic double wham- 
my of accelerating retirements and ex- 
panding enrollments hits the nation in 
the next decade, demographers say 
school administrators better brace 
themselves for serious nationwide 
teacher shortages. 

For the past two years, public-school 
enrollment has exceeded the baby- 
boom records. Demographers predict 
the peak will come by 2006 when they 
expect U.S. schools to enroll more than 
54 million children, a dramatic increase 
since the mid-eighties when enroll- 
ments were around 38 million. To keep 
up, we’ll need two million new elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers in the next 
decade, according to last fall’s back-to- 
school report on demographic trends 
from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Or, as Patricia A. Ashton, a profes- 
sor of educational psychology at the 
University of Florida, wrote in 1996: 
“Virtually the entire teaching force will 
retire within about 15 years.” 



What we're talking 
about is a shortage of 
people who are well- 
educated and have the 
skills to teach. 



Early signs of a tightening teacher la- 
bor market are showing up in the large 
number of educators who are teaching 
outside their fields of study. More than 
one-third of teachers in English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, or social stud- 
ies neither majored nor minored in 
their main assignment field as under- 
graduates, according to a 1993-94 study 
of public-school staff conducted by the 
U.S. Department of Education. 

While the impending shortage pre- 
sents huge logistical difficulties, espe- 
cially for larger urban districts that have 



the hardest time attracting qualified 
candidates, some experts view the situ- 
ation as a golden opportunity to diver- 
sify and upgrade the quality of the na- 
tion’s teaching force. ‘"You have to be 
careful when you use the word short- 
age,” says Richard Mumane, a Harvard 
economist and author of Who Will 
Teach, a 1991 book examining the labor 
market for teachers. “It’s not a question 
of bodies; it’s a question of quality. 
What we’re talking about is a shortage 
of people who are well-educated and 
have the skills to teach.” 

In fact, wealthy suburban districts 
may never feel the crunch. They always 
have a surplus of applicants for most 
positions. Schools serving higher con- 
centrations of poor students report the 
greatest difficulty hiring teachers in 
fields where there is a shortage. Since 
school administrators cannot simply 
leave classrooms unattended, they 
often make concessions in filling vacan- 
cies. In some cases, administrators hire 
underqualified teachers who then 
work toward full teaching credentials. 
In other cases, educators trained in one 
field are assigned to teach another sub- 
ject. This poses the most troublesome 
questions for policymakers, since a 
shortage of qualified teachers means 
the nation’s most needy students are 
put at even more risk of sub-standard 
teaching. 

Responding to the 
Challenge 

Such problems are gaining more at- 
tention than ever, however. This past 
July, President Clinton proposed a $350 
million program to train about 35,000 
new teachers who 2 ^ee to work for at 
least three years in poor urban and ru- 
ral schools. The Clinton administration 
and three members of Congress have 
proposed teacher-training and recruit- 
ment bills. Several states, including 
North Carolina and Arkansas, recently 
passed major legislation revamping 
and increasing support for teacher- 
education programs. 

“I’ve been talking about the issue of 
improving teaching for 20 years, and 
this is really the first time I’ve seen this 
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kind of activity,” says Linda Darling- 
Hammond, a professor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and a lead- 
ing expert on teacher preparation. 

Foundation funding for teacher re- 
cruitment and retention programs is 
also at an all-time high. Since 1989, the 
DeWitt VC^lace-Reader’s Digest Fund 
has invested $40 million in model train- 
ing programs to increase and diversify 
the supply of qualified educators. 
Through the foundation’s Pathway to 
Teaching Careers Program, 42 colleges 
and universities are using grant money 
for scholarships that help returned 
Peace Corps volunteers, career chang- 
ers, and teachers’ aides to become cer- 
tified teachers. The Ford Foundation 
has spent another $25 million provid- 
ing support services like child care and 
tutoring for Native American, Afiican 
American, and Latino teacher trainees. 

A Question of Quality 

Quality over quantity of teachers was 
the focus of the most recent inde- 
pendent examination into the state of 
the nation’s teaching force by the Na- 
tional Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future. In its influential 1996 
report, “What Matters Most: Teaching 
for America’s Future,” the bipartisan 
group of 26 public officials, educators, 
and business leaders argued for the 
need to create a high-quality system of 
teacher development and account- 
ability while challenging districts to 
staff every classroom with a fully quali- 
fied teacher by 2006 — the same year 
that projected enrollments reach their 
peak nationwide. 

“What we have are major problems 
of distribution and quality,” says Dar- 
ling-Hammond, who serves as the com- 
mission’s executive director. Too many 
people are preparing to be elementary 
and English teachers while not enough 
are training in such areas as math, sci- 
ence, and special education, she ar- 
gues. And while the largest numbers of 
teachers are being trained in the Mid- 
west at the big land-grant universities, 
more teaching jobs are on the coasts, in 
California, Texas, New York, and Flor- 
ida. Moving states toward a common 
licensing system would more evenly 
distribute teachers, says Darling-Ham- 
mond. As it stands today, teachers who 
are licensed in one state often cannot 
teach in another. 

Creative Solutions 

As the labor market for teachers 
heats up, personnel directors are think- 



ing more creatively about how to build 
their future teaching ranks. Alternative 
certification programs, initially consid- 
ered a panacea for predicted shortages, 
are receiving more scrutiny at the same 
time interest in other kinds of training 
programs is growing. 

Since Newjersey created the first al- 
ternative certification program for 
teachers in 1983, 4l more states have 
set up alternative or emergency licens- 
ing routes. An estimated 50,000 people 
have been certified through these pro- 
grams since 1990, according to the Na- 
tional Center for Education Informa- 
tion, a private research group in 
Washington, DC. Ranging from six 
weeks to two years or more, alternative 
certification programs are designed to 
supplement the existing pool of teach- 
ers by bringing in older, more experi- 
enced candidates who have at least a 
bachelor’s degree and may be profes- 
sionals switching from another field. 



7bo many people are 
preparing to be English 
teachers, while not 
enough are training in 
math, science, and 
special education. 



Yet the early evidence suggests that 
few alternatively certified teachers are 
being attracted from other professions. 
More than 75 percent of people enter- 
ing teaching by an alternative path 
came either straight from college or 
from another job in the education field, 
says Jianpeng Shen, an assistant profes- 
sor at Western Michigan University in 
Kalamazoo, who surveyed 15,000 
teachers for a 1996 study on alternative 
certification. Research also suggests 
that teachers trained through alterna- 
tive certification programs may be 
much more likely to leave the profes- 
sion than those trained in traditional 
programs. Some studies also suggest 
that student achievement suffers under 
alternatively certified teachers. Re- 
search in Dallas, where many teachers 
were hired with alternative certifica- 
tion, shows these teachers’ perform- 
ance to be much more uneven than that 
of traditionally trained teachers. The ef- 
fects of this showed up most strongly 
on students’ achievement in the lan- 
guage arts, where student performance 
gains were significantly lower. 






Mu mane, however, argues that tradi- 
tional education programs are “dead- 
ening” and that alternative certification 
is necessary to attract college graduates 
to a field that does not tend to attract 
the best and brightest. “The challenge 
is to attract talented college graduates, 
give them in-depth pre-service educa- 
tion and significant support during 
their first years on the job,” he says. He 
also favors performance-based licens- 
ing where teachers would have to dem- 
onstrate their competence. 

Rather than limiting themselves to al- 
ternative certification programs, many 
school administrators are creating part- 
nerships with local colleges and estab- 
lishing mid-career programs within tra- 
ditional schools of education. These 
programs target professionals who 
want to become teachers. A new survey 
by Recruiting New Teachers of Bel- 
mont, MA, found more than 300 mid- 
career transition programs across the 
country; 46 percent were created since 
1990. 

Programs that help paraprofession- 
als — or teaching aides — become fully 
licensed teachers also are gaining mo- 
mentum. More than 9,000 people are 
enrolled in 150 such programs nation- 
wide. With a 77 percent minority en- 
rollment, these programs are helping 
bring more African American and Lat- 
ino teachers into U.S. classrooms. Early 
research suggests that teachers’ aides 
who become fully certified through 
these programs are performing well 
above the average, says Beatriz Clewell, 
a researcher at the Urban Institute who 
is conducting a study for the DeWitt 
Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund. The 
fund-supported programs also retain 
90 percent of their students while tra- 
ditional teacher-education programs 
lose almost a third by graduation. 

Other districts are looking to recruit 
talent from within their own communi- 
ties. In Rochester, NY, nearly 100 high 
school students participate in a two- 
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year program that exposes them to 
teaching, counsels students on how to 
move into a career in education, and 
encourages teaching careers at every 
opportunity The school district also 
works with local colleges to help stu- 
dents receive scholarships. Minnea- 
polis schools, in addition to training 
paraprofessionals, have a “residency 
program” that puts several student 
teachers from local colleges into high 
schools for a year at 80 percent of a full 
teacher’s salary 

But for personnel directors already 
feeling the hiring crunch, aggressive re- 
cruiting goes on even as they pursue 
these long-term options. In Los Ange- 
les, the district expects an influx of 
50,000 new students in the next five 
years and already hires 4,500 teachers 
a year. Long-term needs are being ad- 
dressed through programs that help 
paraprofessionals work toward teacher 
certification and in high schools that fo- 
cus on early teacher-preparation op- 
portunities. Short-term approaches in- 
clude hiring college graduates to work 
in shortage areas for one year through 
the Teach for America program. An al- 
ternative certification program pro- 



vides a two-year pipeline for candidates 
interested in working in shortage fields 
such as special education. The district’s 
most controversial strategy is paying a 
bonus of up to $5,000 a year for bilin- 
gual teachers, who are sorely needed 
and difiicult to find. 

“You have to take a multifaceted ap- 
proach to recruitment,” says Michael 
Acosta, the administrator of employ- 
ment in the Los Angeles Unified School 
District. “It’s like playing golf. You have 
to use a variety of clubs to get to the 
point where you need to be. We’ve util- 
ized every club in the bag.” 
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Schools Should Be Safe, But Are They? 

Research tells us a lot about common school injuries, but schools lack 
^sterns for preventing them 



By Marc Posner 

O n June 18, 1993, Charles 
Richey was coaching his 
son’s Little League team in 
Ross, a small town near 
Pittsburgh. His attention was diverted 
by a toppling slide at the adjacent ele- 
mentary school. Running to the play- 
ground, Richey was horrified to find 
that the slide had landed on his 9*year- 
old daughter, Jillian. She died of inter- 
nal bleeding an hour-and-a-half later. 

Investigation revealed that the slide’s 
leg supports had rusted through. A 
teacher had warned the principal and a 
school board member about a broken 
support on the slide two months before 
it fell, but no repairs were made. 

Jillian Richey’s death was not an iso- 
lated incident. Every year, children are 
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hospitalized, disabled, and even killed 
by injuries occurring at school or dur- 
ing school-sponsored activities. Two 
million children are treated by school 
nurses, hospitals, or the family physi- 
cian every year for such injuries; more 
than 700,000 children require emer- 
gency room treatment. Research has 
taught us much about the most com- 
mon school injuries. However, most 
school districts have not taken advan- 
tage of this research in ways that could 
significandy reduce the number of in- 
juries in schools. 

School Dangers 

Government researchers and aca- 
demics studying injury prevention have 
identified four areas in which students 



are most likely to be seriously injured, 
as well as some concrete steps that can 
help prevent such injuries. Elementary 
school children, for example, are at 
greatest danger on the playground. 
Falls from slides and climbing equip- 
ment account for over 75 percent of 
serious and fatal playground injuries. 
Children colliding with equipment, or 
each other, also cause large numbers of 
injuries. Collisions with moving swings 
are especially dangerous. Children are 
also in danger of being strangled if their 
heads become lodged between the bars 
or stairs of climbers or the openings of 
“adventure” equipment, or when 
sweatshirt drawstrings become tangled 
in slides or merry-go-rounds. 

Elementary school children also face 
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dangers on the way to and from school. 
The contemporary school bus protects 
its passengers so well that neither the 
National Transportation Safety Board 
or the National Research Council rec- 
ommends seat belts in school buses. In 
fact, the most dangerous part of a 
school bus journey is the few minutes 
before and after the ride, when stu- 
dents are at risk of being struck by a 
motor vehicle. Sixty percent of the stu- 
dents killed in such incidents are struck 
by the bus. Most of these children are 
between the ages of five and seven; 
their small size makes it difficult for 
drivers to see them. 

For older students, sports and physi- 
cal education classes pose the greatest 
injury risks. Over 2,3 million junior and 
senior high school athletes are injured 
annually, including 33,000 who are 
hospitalized and 600,000 who are 
treated by a doctor. The most danger- 
ous athletic activities are gymnastics 
and contact sports, but no sport is com- 
pletely risk-free. Students have been 
permanendy disabled after sliding dur- 
ing baseball games. Cheerleading has 
become a competitive sport in which 
participants have been paralyzed after 
landing on hardwood gymnasium 
floors during stunts. Students are also 
injured during athletic practice, espe- 
cially when using areas not designed 
for athletics, such as the common prac- 
tice of running laps in hallways during 
inclement weather. Many serious ath- 
letic injuries are actually reinjuries oc- 
curring wffien students resume physical 
activity before an injury has completely 
healed. The most dramatic of such re- 
injuries are cases of “second impact 
syndrome,” in which students with un- 
healed concussions suffer brain dam- 
age or die as a result of a blow to the 
head. 

OflF the playing fields and sports are- 
nas, older students are also at risk in 
science labs and vocational shops. Fin- 
gers and hands have been amputated 
by power saws and wood jointers. Stu- 
dents have been burned by explosions 
in chemistry laboratories and poisoned 



by toxic materials in biology and art 
class. 

Prevention Methods 

Thanks to researchers and the efforts 
of a number of national organizations, 
information on simple methods for 
preventing injuries is now widely avail- 
able (see box, p, 8). Resurfacing a play- 
ground with the proper amount of 
wood mulch, rather than dirt, for exam- 
ple, can make the difference between a 
bump on the head and a concussion. 
Placing equipment far enough from 
other equipment or paths can prevent 
collisions. Inspecting playgrounds sev- 
eral times a year for wear and tear can 



Injuries are just as much 
an indicator of health as 
vaccination status^ cases 
of the fluy or outbreaks of 
foodbome illness. 



also lessen chances of injury. Technical 
innovations for buses like larger rear- 
view mirrors, crossing arms that swing 
out fit)m the front bumper, and elec- 
tronic motion detectors can help bus 
drivers cope with blind spots that make 
it hard to see children and other pedes- 
trians. A bus monitor can aa as a sec- 
ond pair of eyes for the driver and en- 
force discipline when the bus is in 
motion. For safer loading, school bus 
loading zones can be separated from 
other traffic, pedestrian, and bicycle en- 
trances to the campus. Painting an out- 
line of a bus at bus stops combined with 
a short safety lesson can mean safer 
boarding behavior by elementary 
school children. 

Advice is available on preventing 
sports injuries. Pre-participation physi- 
cals, pre-activity warm-up and stretch- 
ing, use of appropriate protective gear, 
strict enforcement of rules, and rigor- 
ous adherence of return-to-partici- 
pation guidelines are recommended 



procedures. Safety in science and voca- 
tional programs includes instruction in 
safe practices at the beginning of each 
semester or whenever a new activity or 
technology is introduced. Other rec- 
ommendations include periodic safety 
audits of labs, art rooms, and voc-ed 
workshops, with special attention paid 
to protective guards on power equip- 
ment and the presence and mainte- 
nance of protective and emergency 
equipment, first aid kits, and fire extin- 
guishers. 

A System for Safety 

Most of what we know about school 
injuries comes from research and from 
liability suits. Some districts have begun 
assessing their own safety records to 
become more proactive in preventing 
injuries and reducing their own legal 
risks. In Washington state, the School 
Injury Surveillance Project has revealed 
that 85,000, or a full 17 percent of stu- 
dents in kindergarten through 5th 
grade, are injured during school hours 
each year. But those numbers could be 
higher, since the most diligent school 
districts often reported much higher in- 
jury rates, according to Richard Ellis, 
who directs the project for the Washing- 
ton State Department of Health. Ellis 
believes local districts should be doing 
a better job tracking school injuries na- 
tionwide. “Injuries are just as much an 
indicator of health as vaccination 
status, cases of the flu, or outbreaks of 
foodbome illness,” he says, “All of these 
— except injuries — are tracked by most 
schools.” In addition to Ellis’ project, 
school injury data programs have be- 
gun in Arizona, Utah, and Virginia, 

There is resistance, however, to 
tracking school injuries more thor- 
oughly. The two most common objec- 
tions, according to researchers, are bur- 
dening staff with more paperwork and 
creating injury records that could be 
used against the schools in lawsuits. 

At the same time, some local and na- 
tional groups are emphasizing local re- 
cord-keeping as a first and necessary 
step toward a comprehensive approach 
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Resources on 

General 

Injuries in the School Environment: A Resource Guide. Children’s 
Safety Network, Education Development Center, Inc., 55 Chapel 
Street, Newton, MA 02158-1060; 617-969-7101, ext. 2207; Website: 
www.edc.org/HHD/csn/schooinj/schoopack.html. 

Getting to and from School Safely 

Walk-Ride-Walk: Getting to School Safely. National Safety Council, 
1121 Spring Lake Drive, Itasca, IL 60141-3201; 800-621-7619. 

Wary Walker Pedestrian Safety Curriculum. Harborview Injury Pre- 
vention and Research Center, Box 359960, 325 Ninth Avenue, Se- 
atde, WA 98104-2499; 206-521-1520. 

Playground Safety 

Handbook for Public Playground Safety. U.S. Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, Washington, DC 20207; 800-638-2772; 
Website: www.cpsc.gov/. 



School Safety 

ASTM/CPSC Playground Audit Guide. Playworld Systems, 315 
Cherry Street, PO Box 505, New Berlin, PA 17855; 800-233-8404. 

Sports Injuries 

Sports Medicine: Health Care for Young Athletes (2nd ed.J. Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics Publications Department, PO Box 927, 
Elk Grove, IL 60009-0927; 800-433-9016. 

Minimizing the Risk of Injury in High School Athletics. National 
Athletic Trainers’ Association, 2952 Stemmons Freeway, Dallas TX 
75247; 214-637-6282. 

Science Laboratories 

Safety in the Academic Chemistry Laboratories. American Chemical 
Society, PO Box 57136, Vt^hington, DC 20037-0136; 800-ACS-9919. 

Safety in the Elementary Science Classroom. National Science 
Teachers Association, 1840 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, VA 22201-3000; 
800-722-NSTA. 



similar to that used by public health of- 
ficials to successfully reduce occupa- 
tional and traffic injuries in the past. 
“Preventing injuries in schools is a mat- 
ter of looking at the patterns of injuries 
that exist in the school and then at the 
strategies that have been used in other 
places to prevent these types of inju- 
ries,” says Elaine Frank, director of the 
New Hampshire Safe Playground Pro- 
ject at Dartmouth College Injury Pre- 
vention Center. ‘All they need to do is 
to apply methods already shown to pre- 
vent injuries in the school environ- 
ment.” 

In 1996, a School Injury Work Group 
at the California Conference on Child- 
hood Injuries recommended that the 
state’s education code be amended to 
require school district safety boards 
(including parents) to develop, imple- 
ment, and evaluate school safety pro- 
grams and violence prevention pro- 
grams. The American School Health 
Association (ASHA) National TUskforce 
on Injury Prevention has also recom- 
mended that “a uniform process for re- 
porting injuries and health problems in 
the school environment should be in 
place and analyzed for the purpose of 
monitoring risk factors, trends, and pat- 
terns, and suggesting possible preven- 
tative measures.” 

According to Jan Ozias, a member of 
the ASHA task force, school injury pre- 
vention is best overseen by a school- 
based committee composed of staff 
having responsibility for areas where 
serious injuries are most likely to occur, 
as well as those responsible for student 
health and safety. Committee members 



would include an administrator, the 
school nurse, the district’s attorney, the 
risk manager, and representatives from 
the science, vocational education, 
physical education, and sports pro- 
grams, as well as staff from the building 
and grounds, security, transportation, 
and counseling departments. Parents 
and student members can also bring a 
fresh perspective to the committee, 
says Ozias. She adds that another im- 
portant duty of the committee is to cre- 
ate and periodically review an emer- 
gency preparedness plan. 

New Plan for Emergencies 

Since no school is completely “injury 
proof,” one of the most serious mis- 
takes a school can make is not to have 
an established procedure for respond- 
ing to emergencies. Students have died 
while waiting for a principal to be called 
to the scene to allow a call to 911 to be 
made. Emergency medical technicians 
have watched students with broken 
limbs suffer while waiting for parents to 
be called for permission to transport 
the child to an emergency room. “Plan- 
ning is critical to effectively responding 
to an emergency,” says Elaine Brainerd, 
a consultant who developed the School 
Nurse Emergency Medical Services for 
Children Program at the University of 
Connecticut Health Center. “We’ve 
done fire drills foryears in schools,” she 
says. “We also need to prepare for other 
types of emergencies.” 

Experts recommend that emergency 
plans be expanded beyond procedures 
dealing with suicide attempts or vio- 
lence — a traditional focus — to include 



guidelines detailing how to proceed in 
the event of any serious injury. Other 
recommendations include encourag- 
ing parents to sign release forms allow- 
ing the school to take children to the 
emergency room when necessary, 
equipping school buildings with basic 
first aid equipment and high schools 
with portable defibrillators, and train- 
ing teachers, coaches, and other per- 
sonnel in basic first aid, CPR, and the 
Heimlich maneuver. A list of trained 
personnel could be available in every 
room so they could be summoned 
while waiting for professional help to 
arrive. 

Time to Act 

Since school districts and parents are 
accepting the notion that injuries re- 
sulting from violence are preventable, 
Jan Ozias believes it is not a great leap 
to apply this same preventive model to 
unintentional injuries. Richard Ellis 
concurs. “Injury prevention should be 
made part of a school culture,” he says. 
Every time a student is seriously injured 
or killed while in a school’s care, their 
parents, the press, and administrators 
and teachers ask if there was some way 
the tragedy could have been avoided. 
The implementation of a school injury 
prevention program can help avoid 
having to face this question. 



Marc Posner is a Senior Research Associate at Edu- 
cation Development Center^ Inc., in Newton, MA. He 
is currently writing a book about preventing school 
injuries. 
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Teachers in the Driver’s Seat 

Collaborative assessment proves a positive way to reform schools and improve teaching 
By Anne C. Lewis 



W 'hen teachers in the Mon- 
aca school district near 
Pittsburgh were first pre- 
sented with new content 
standards in 1995-96, “they did what 
every good teacher would do— put 
them in a drawer,” says Kathy Dabrow- 
ski, who is principal of three small 
neighborhood elementary schools in 
the 880-student district. But then 
Dabrowski countered with her own re- 
quirement: teachers had to turn in stu- 
dent work along with weekly lesson 
plans based on the new standards. 
Dabrowski followed up by discussing 
these plans and student work with the 
teachers, asking such questions as, 
“What are you doing here to get this 
work to a higher level?” 

Monaca teachers from each grade 
level now spend half a day every month 
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looking at student work together. Staff 
development experts from the Institute 
for Learning at the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Learning Research and Devel- 
opment Center (LRDC) help teachers 
with these discussions. Also, teacher 
representatives from each of the grade 
levels in the district meet with parents 
weekly for a few hours after school to 
look at how student work is measuring 
up to standards. 

“What has happened here is tremen- 
dous,” says Dabrowski. “If you go into 
any group of teachers and ask, ‘could 
you be doing your 
job better?’ you will 
lose most of them im- 
mediately. But if you 
ask them to look at 
student work and 
talk about how it 
could be better, then 
teachers become re- 
ally student focused.” 

Persuading teach- 
ers to discuss their 
own students’ work and compare it 
with that of their colleagues’ students 
is a delicate process that would have 
been a rarity only a few years ago. Yet 
today there are thousands of teachers 
using student work for a variety of pur- 
poses that go far beyond the practice of 
assembling portfolios. Three things 
have only recendy made this possible: 
a political and policy climate that wants 



proof that students are learning to 
higher standards; reform efforts that 
now target schools as well as districts 
and that encourage teachers to share 
responsibility for student success; and, 
finally, the emergence of a research 
base that is giving teachers better clues 
as to how to move to higher levels of 
learning. 

Beyond the Portfolio 

Teachers have always examined stu- 
dent work, but almost always alone and 
for the purpose of grading an individ- 
ual’s work. The idea 
of sharing student 
work, however, has 
become more com- 
mon with the grow- 
ing use of portfolios 
as an alternative or 
supplement to stan- 
dardized and other 
formal tests. A decade 
ago, the practice of fo- 
cusing on student 
work was begun by a small number of 
academics as a way of getting teachers 
in touch with how students learn. The 
archival project of student work col- 
lected by the Prospect School in Ver- 
mont and Project Zero, which was de- 
veloped by Howard Gardner and 
others at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, were primary influences. 

In 1994, the federal Title I program 



If you ask teachers to 
look at student work 
and talk about it, then 
they become really 
student focused. 
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Collaborative Assessment: 

Looking at Learning Through Careful Examination of Student Work 



The following protocol was developed by Steve Seidel and 
colleagues at Harvard Project Zero. This ''Collaborative As- 
sessment Conference" brings teachers together to talk about 
student work. The protocol is based on the notion that stu- 
dents are often working on problems or exploring interests 
beyond the parameters of a given assignment. Project Zero 
is an education research organization based at Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 

(This process should take approximately 45 to 60 minutes.) 

The purpose of this practice is to provide opportunities for 
teachers to examine and discuss pieces of student work in a 
nonjudgmental, structured conversation. It is designed to fa- 
cilitate discussion in small groups. Through these conversa- 
tions, participants can learn from the various perspectives 
and expertise of their colleagues, raise questions about the 
student and his/her work, see that student work is a reflection 
of the child and the learning environment, and use this 
opportunity to reflect on ways to improve learning en- 
vironments for groups of children as well as the individual 
child. 

1. Getting started. The group chooses a facilitator to guide 
participants through each phase of the conference. The pre- 
senting teacher shares copies of the selected work, without 
making comments about the work or the assignment. 

2. Describing the work. The group describes any aspect of 



the work they notice. They do not make judgments about 
the quality of the work or their personal preferences. 

3. Raising questions. The group asks questions about the 
child, the assignment, the curriculum, or any other area. The 
presenting teacher takes notes but does not respond. 

4. Speculating about what the student is working on. The 
group “guesses” about what the child was working on when 
he/she created the piece. This could include ways the student 
was trying to fulflll the assignment, skills the child was trying 
to master, questions the child was trying to answer, or ideas 
he/she was trying to express. 

5. The “presenting teacher” speaks. The presenting 
teacher now adds her perspective on each of the previous 
phases of the conference. She provides her own perspective 
on the students’ work and responds to any questions or is- 
sues raised by the group. 

6. Implications for teaching and learning. Everyone is in- 
vited to share any thoughts that have been stimulated by the 
examination of the student work. These could include 
thoughts about their own teaching, student learning, or ways 
to supp)ort a particular child in reaching his/her goals. 

7. Final reflection. At this time, participants have an oppor- 
tunity to reflect on the process of their own thinking during 
the conference. 

Adapted with permission from Harvard Project Zero. 



began requiring that disadvantaged stu- 
dents receiving Title 1 services be held 
to the same standards as all other stu- 
dents. Since then, every state has devel- 
oped new standards setting forth what 
students should accomplish. In addi- 
tion, many districts are developing 
standards and assessment systems on 
their own. No matter what type of 
standards are adopted, however, stu- 
dent work has become a tool for mak- 
ing sure those expectations get trans- 
lated into the classroom. Since few 
teachers are actually involved in devel- 
oping standards, the rest “are not going 
to learn this stuff* by reading books of 
standards,” says Katherine Nolan, a 
consultant who helped write the New 
Standards, a comprehensive set of per- 
formance standards for five subject ar- 
eas. These standards have so far been 



adopted by 25 states and 50 districts, 
including Monaca. Only when teachers 
come together to discuss standards and 
what high-quality work looks like can 
that knowledge get out of teachers’ 
heads and into discussions with col- 
leagues, Nolan says. 

While the standards movement has 
fueled interest in looking at student 
work, the process continues to be used 
for a variety of purposes: for scoring 
and holding schools responsible for 
student performance; for writing stand- 
ards and helping teachers understand 
them; or simply for helping teachers 
think about their teaching and learn 
more about their students. For exam- 
ple, student work was used as a tool by 
the LDRC and the National Center on 
Education and the Economy in Wash- 
ington, DC, to formulate proficiency 



exams based on the New Standards. In 
Kentucky, professional development 
activities centered on student work are 
helping teachers understand the differ- 
ences among levels on the state’s as- 
sessment tests (novice, apprentice, 
proficient, and advanced). Other re- 
form organizations are using student 
work in schools they consult with to 
upgrade teaching, including the Coali- 
tion of Essential Schools and the Edu- 
cation Trust’s K-l6 Compact. Project 
Zero holds open, informal discussions 
of student work using the “collabora- 
tive assessment conference” every 
month. The meetings draw 30-40 
teachers, administrators, and other in- 
terested educators from New England 
who come to engage in thoughtful con- 
versations about teaching and learning 
through looking at student work. 
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Early Findings 

While consistent links to higher 
achievement are only anecdotal at this 
stage, collaborative assessment of stu- 
dent work is showing some positive ef- 
fects, especially in the area of profes- 
sional development. Researchers who 
studied the reactions of 250 teachers 
who participated in New York State’s 
effort to develop performance assess- 
ments through scoring student work 
decided the exercise did provide a vari- 
ety of learning experiences for teach- 
ers. “Looking closely at student work in 
collaboration with colleagues helped 
teachers learn about standards, their 
disciplines, their students, and teach- 
ing,” reported Beverly Falk and 
Suzanna Ort of Teachers College at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Lauren Resnick, the director of Pitts- 
burgh’s Learning Research and Devel- 
opment Center, told those attending 
the 1997 assessment conference of the 
Center for Research on Evaluation, 
Standards and Student Testing that 
when professional development cen- 
tered on discussions of standards and 
student work, teachers of low-perform- 
ing students in districts using the New 
Standards were able to “move these 
kids off the bottom.” 

How to Do It 

Though the phenomenon of analyz- 
ing student work to promote change in 
classroom practice is spreading quickly. 



it’s still an elusive idea. No commercial 
entity has yet boxed the process into an 
easy, over-the-counter set of directions. 
No one proponent or strategy yet 
dominates either, although two ap- 
proaches have emerged as the most 
common. 

The first approach — illustrated by 
“Standards-Based Professional Devel- 
opment: Getting Standards into the 
Classroom” developed by the Educa- 
tion Trust (see box below) — assumes 
that standards are in place, and the task 
is to make sure student work reflects 
them. The other approach — exempli- 
fied by the “Collaborative Assessment 
Conference” developed by Project Zero 
(see box p. 2) — seeks to emphasize 
what teachers can learn by examining 
student work before it’s judged. Ac- 
cording to Steve Seidel, a research as- 
sociate at Project Zero, such discus- 
sions can lead teachers to look beyond 
their assignments and toward recogniz- 
ing students’ creativity whether or not 
it is direcdy related to an assignment. 

Despite the philosophical difference 
between these two approaches, they 
share some commonalties when it 
comes to the actual process of looking 
at student work. Often a trained facili- 
tator leads a group of teachers through 
a step-by-step format, usually called a 
“protocol.” Discussions may involve 
scoring work according to a specifically 
defined set of rubrics (descriptions that 
define different levels of quality from 
worst to best). But discussions can also 



focus on the quality of the assignments 
themselves. Much of the professional 
development now given by the Educa- 
tion Trust, for example, is on designing 
good assignments, often beginning 
with teachers doing their assignments 
themselves. Essentially, contends Ruth 
Mitchell, an assessment expert who 
works with the Education Trust, exam- 
ining student work “is a strategy to look 
at teachers’ work.” Students can do no 
better than the assignments they are 
given, she contends, and if a teacher’s 
assignment is divorced from standards, 
it becomes a “mystical experience” for 
students. 

Crucial Ingredients 

For many educators and schools, the 
hardest part may be getting started. 
Most experts with experience in col- 
laborative assessment say it takes a high 
level of trust among staff. In the “Tuning 
Protocol” developed by the Coalition of 
Essential Schools, for example, discus- 
sions are carefully designed to keep the 
conversations about student work fo- 
cused and away from personal criti- 
cisms. Its structure gives equal atten- 
tion to feedback that is “warm” 
(supportive) and “cool” (more dis- 
tanced). To break the ice, Katherine No- 
lan brings her own personal collection 
of student work to discussions. “If you 
use work too close to teachers at first, 
they will shut down. You have to be 
neutral,” she says. Once teachers begin 
to share ideas, they can move to bring- 



Standards-Based Professional Development: 

Getting Standards into the Classroom 



This tool was developed by Education Trust staff, with fund- 
ing from the Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
i ment. It is meant to be used by teams of teachers who work 
j together to revise their assignments to meet standards. Its 
I guidelines stress the importance of keeping standards in 
mind when choosing or adapting an assignment. The Edu- 
cation Trust is a nonprofit organization based in Washing- 
‘ ton, DC, that promotes educational success for all students 
from kindergarten through college. 



(This process should take approximately 90 to 120 minutes.) 

The following model is for teachers who are in a process of 
aligning classroom work with standards. Although it includes 
designing a scoring guide, the model is not primarily con- 
cerned with giving numbers to student work. It uses scoring 
as a tool to focus attention on the quality of classroom as- 
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signments and their direct connection with standards. If care- 
fully followed through these steps, the model will result in 
rigorous assignments and scoring guides that will enable stu- 
dents to recognize and reach for high standards. 

1. We all complete the assignment. 

2. We identify the standards that apply to this assignment. 

3. We generate a rough scoring guide from the standards and 

the assignment. 

4. We score the student work, using the guide. 

5. We ask: Will this work meet the standards? If not, what are 

we going to do about it? 

6. What action can we plan at the classroom, school, district, 

and state levels so that all students meet the standards on 
assignments like this? 

Reprinted with permission from the Education Trust. 
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ing work from their own classroom. 
She pushes them to ask, “Can our kids 
do any better than this?” and helps 
them build exemplars of student work 
from across their district. 

As Nolan’s example shows, another 
crucial ingredient to ail models of col- 
laborative assessment is the presence of 
an objective third party. Most schools 
that are trying to focus on student work 
rely on outside experts and/or outside 
funding to help them develop teachers’ 
capacity to analyze the standards in stu- 
dent work and change their assign- 
ments and practices. Seidel’s effort to 
develop conversations based on stu- 
dent work in Massachusetts began with 
consultants who spent 15-20 days a 
year in a school — a model he says is too 
expensive. The project is now working 
with “district coaches,” usually staff 
members who serve as resources for 
teachers. 

Even if the expertise, time, and trust 
needed to stimulate group conversa- 
tions around student work exist, there 
still is the problem of whether teachers 
are able to understand what the proc- 
ess can teach them. Researchers who 
studied the three-year effort to use 
teachers to write new standards for the 
North Philadelphia effort of the Educa- 
tion Trust found that the process “was 



frustrating to those without a strong 
background of content knowledge and 
a wealth of teaching techniques.” 

Similarly, when the Philadelphia dis- 
trict sought to help teachers develop 
units of study based on standards, 
school officials learned how much 
teachers lacked theoretical knowledge 
about teaching and learning. So for 
1997-98, teachers were given curricu- 
lum frameworks based on the district’s 
standards, and summer and school- 
year workshops are being held to help 
teachers integrate standards in their 
disciplines, one by one, using student 
work as the guide. It will take four years 
to cover ail the standards, according to 
Nolan, who is working with the district. 

Such barriers will have to be over- 
come if standards-based reform is to 
take hold, according to Lauren Resnick. 
Raising standards will become the per- 
sonal goal of teachers and students, she 
says, “only if a concerted effort is made 
to engage teachers and students in a 
massive and continuing conversation 
about what students should learn, what 
kinds of work they should do, and how 
well they should be expected to do it.” 
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Time and Learning 



As schools and states tinker with time, other factors determine if it makes any difference 

By Michael Sadowski 



M ore “structured learning.” 
Longer school days. Block 
scheduling. Year-round 
schools. The list of well-in- 
tentioned school reforms and reform 
proposals targeting the use of time goes 
on and on. Four years ago this April, the 
U.S. Department of Education pub- 
lished Prisoners of Time, a report that 
called for radical rethinking of the 
time/schooling formula. Striking a 
somewhat alarmist tone, its authors 
warned that ‘American students must 
have more time for learning. The six- 
hour, 180-day school year should be 
relegated to museums, an exhibit from 
our education past.” U.S. students 
spend far less time on core subjects 



than students in France, Germany, and 
Japan, argued the authors, warning that 
the use of time in U.S. schools is “a rec- 
ipe for a kind of slow-motion social sui- 
cide.” 

But does giving students more time 
to learn necessarily mean that they will 
learn more? Does changing the school 
day or year change learning in any 
meaningful way? Research and experi- 
ence point to a complex set of answers 
affected by a host of other variables. 

Different Kinds of Time 

In a review of more than 130 studies 
published in 1997 by the Brookings In- 
stitution, Herbert). Walberg, Research 
Professor of Education and Sociology at 



the University of Illinois-Chicago, finds 
what he calls a “highly consistent” rela- 
tionship between increased school 
time and better achievement. In 97 per- 
cent of these studies, there was a posi- 
tive relationship between time and 
learning. “This is one of the most con- 
sistent of all relationships in education 
research, comparable to that of socio- 
economic status and academic achieve- 
ment,” Walberg says. 

While Walberg calls more school 
time for students “an obvious and long- 
standing implication” of his findings, 
however, he makes some strong quali- 
fications. First, he admits that the de- 
gree of the relationship between time 
and learning in many of the studies he 
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reviewed is relatively small. Second, he 
distinguishes between three different 
kinds of time students can spend in 
school and notes that only one is likely 
to make a significant difference by itself, 
suggesting that merely adding time to 
the school schedule may not result in 
more learning. 

For time to be productive, Walberg 
argues, it must be spent in ways that are 
suitable to each individual learner. He 
goes on to differentiate between sev- 
eral types of time: “allocated time,” like 
that spent in class; “engaged time,” 
spent in class activities such as perform- 
ing a laboratory project or taking notes 
on a lecture; and “productive time” in 
which a student learns new things. En- 
gaged and allocated 
time can be wasted 
time from the individ- 
ual learner’s perspec- 
tive, Walberg points 
out, if no account is 
taken of his or her pre- 
vious knowledge base, 
learning needs, and 
other variables: “It’s 
wasteful educational 
policy to teach some kids things they 
already know and other kids things 
they aren’t yet capable of learning.” 

A third qualification Walberg makes 
concerns other influences such as 
home environment, television viewing, 
peer groups, and other things that can 
have an impact on learning. These 
“educational productivity factors” must 
be taken into account along with the 
amount of learning time built into a 
schedule, he says. 

For these reasons, Walberg says, 
across-the-board time changes that 
don’t also address. students’ individual 
needs and circumstances can reinforce 
inequalities: those who are already ad- 
vantaged educationally tend to benefit 
the most from any kind of school re- 
form that does not account for individ- 
ual differences. 

Other research reviews underscore 
the limitations of defining learning time 
too broadly Synthesizing recent studies 
(including Walberg’ s) for the Educa- 
tional Resource and Information Clear- 
inghouse (ERIC), Thomas I. Ellis writes 
in a 1991 ERIC Digest, “. . . the relation- 
ship between time and learning is com- 
plex and problematic. First, a distinc- 
tion must be made between time 
allocated for instruction, time engaged 
in instructional activities, and time 
spent successfully completing instruc- 
tional activities. Only the last of these 



has been found to have a direct corre- 
lation with achievement.” 

“Structured Time” in 
Massachusetts 

Despite its limitations, time restruc- 
turing remains a linchpin of many edu- 
cation reform initiatives. In Massachu- 
setts, for example, new statewide “time 
and learning” requirements were 
phased in over the past three years. 
Massachusetts elementary schools have 
long been required to provide 900 
hours a year of instruction (990 for sec- 
ondary schools), and while the num- 
bers haven’t been changed, they must 
now consist of “structured time” in a 
defined range of core 
subject areas: mathe- 
matics, science/tech- 
nology, history and so- 
cial science, English, 
world languages, and 
the arts. Study halls, 
lunch, passing time, ex- 
tracurricular activity 
meetings, and assem- 
blies (unless they are 
directly related to the curriculum) may 
no longer be counted. “One of the most 
shocking things we discovered [on the 
commission] were wide variances in 
the academic diet for students,” ex- 
plains S. Paul Reville, who served as 
chairman of the state’s Commission on 
Time and Learning. “Some students 
were taking three study halls a day and 
others were taking six hours of high- 
level academic work. Now we’re saying 
all students have a right to that full day 
of instruction.” 

The effects have varied from district 
to district. Joseph Rappa, another com- 
mission member and superintendent 
of schools in Leominster, MA, says he 
has had very little trouble implement- 
ing the new hourly requirements for 
core subjects because his relatively 
well-funded schools already had 
longer-than-required hours. He con- 
cedes, however, that the change is cre- 
ating a time squeeze in other districts 
where money is spread thin, local 
teachers’ unions are demanding more 
money for the longer instructional 
hours, and taxpayers are loath to ap- 
prove a tax increase for additional 
school funding. Many districts in the 
state, for example, have moved to block 
scheduling not to meet curriculum ob- 
jectives, but simply to eliminate 15 or 
so minutes of student passing time that 
had previously been built into the day. 
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Time changes that 
don't address 
students' needs 
can reinforce 
inequalities. 



The authors of the Massachusetts re- 
port, which was patterned in its content 
and form after Prisoners of Time, ac- 
knowledge that adding instructional 
time in itself will do little to boost 
achievement and that the real need is 
for greater flexibility. ReviUe notes that 
a more flexible approach to time, which 
implies longer school hours for staff 
and some students, would be more 
equitable because all students would 
have an opportunity to learn what they 
need to kno^y not just those who can 
“get it” in the time allotted. “We [on the 
commission] saw it as an issue of eq- 
uity,” he explains. “Under the usual sys- 
tem, time is the constant and learning 
varies — students either get it or they 
don’t, then they move on to the next 
lesson. We need to have learning be the 
constant, and if it takes you x or y or z 
amount of time, the system should be 
flexible enough to accommodate that.” 

Do Parents Favor Change? 

The state of Virginia provides an- 
other case in point. In the early 1990s, 
the Virginia Department of Education 
conducted a research review to deter- 
mine whether the state should increase 
the number of days and hours students 
are required to spend in school. After 
its review, the research team recom- 
mended in 1992 that the state mandate 
no changes in the length of the school 
day or year (except to allow for in- 
creased time for “students at risk”). 
Borrowing heavily ftom Walberg’s 1984 
study, the team’s report emphasized 
the differences between allocated, en- 
gaged, and productive instructional 
time and noted that only the last was 
strongly linked to improved achieve- 
ment. Still, the Virginia General Assem- 
bly requested that the department of 
education calculate the cost of length- 
ening the school year, lissa Power-de- 
Fur, the policy analyst who led the re- 
search team, says that once this 
cost-impact study was completed, in- 
terest in lengthening the school year 
quickly waned. “The legislators found 
out that each additional day would cost 
an additional $13.6 million in state and 
local funds for teaching staff and trans- 
portation alone,” Power-deFur says. 
“Once you run those kind of numbers, 
you aren’t left with too many people on 
board.” 

Power-deFur believes another factor 
that influenced her team against rec- 
ommending an extension of school 
hours was the opinion of Virginia resi- 
dents. More than two-thirds of those 
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polled in a 1991 statewide survey said 
they thought the length of the school 
year should remain the same. For peo- 
ple with children in the public schools, 
this number was even higher: 77 per- 
cent favored no change. 

Other state polls, as well as national 
statistics, are in line with the Virginia 
findings. In the latest Phi Delta Kap- 
pan/Gallup Poll of the Public’s Attitudes 
of the Public Schools, only 25 percent 
of those surveyed believe a longer 
school day would improve academic 
achievement appreciably in their dis- 
trict. 

When the Georgia Partnership for 
Excellence in Education, a private or- 
ganization that has been promoting a 
longer school year in that state, looked 
at residents’ attitudes, its findings were 
similar. Only 6 percent of Georgia resi- 
dents polled regarded lengthening the 
school day and year as “one of the most 
important ways to improve the quality 
of education in Georgia schools.” 

Year-Round Schools 

Another reform movement to alter 
radically the way school time is struc- 
tured seems to be growing, particularly 
on the West Coast: year-round schools. 
According to the San Diego-based Na- 
tional Association for Year-Round Edu- 
cation (NAYRE), there are now 2,460 
year-round schools in 4l states. More 
than 1.7 million public school students 
in the U.S. now attend year-round 
schools — about five times the number 
that did in 1985 — and more than a mil- 
lion of these are California children. 
Some year-round schools have stu- 
dents on multiple scheduling tracks 
adopted mainly to ease overcrowding 



by staggering vacations and spreading 
attendance out over the calendar year. 
According to NAYRE, more than three- 
quarters of year-round schools have 
adopted this schedule for the academic 
benefits. 

There are indications that year- 
round schooling could make a differ- 
ence for some students by simply elimi- 
nating the long summer breaks, and the 
need for transitions before and after 
them. In a recent review of 39 studies 
of the effects of summer vacation on 
student learning, Harris Cooper, pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of 
Missouri, found that the summer break 
resulted in an average of one month of 
learning loss (based on a grade-level 
equivalent). The declines were most 
marked. Cooper says, in math compu- 
tation and spelling skills. Perhaps most 
significantly, Cooper notes that the ef- 
fects of summer break seem to be most 
detrimental for students of low socio- 
economic status (those eligible for free 
or reduced-price lunch) and that some 
students from middle- and upper-in- 
come families actually show gains in 
some areas. 

“The summer break has a different 
impact on students, depending on 
their economic resources,” concludes 
Cooper. “Children from high socioeco- 
nomic status homes are more likely to 
engage in activities that provide prac- 
tice of academic material.” 

The Real Question 

Reville, V^berg, and others who call 
for change in the way schools use time 
admit that it is merely a structure, but 
one that is critical to the kinds of reform 
that can really make a difference in stu- 



dent learning. “Time is not a panacea,” 
says Wklberg. “But now kids are defi- 
nitely handicapped by a school year 
that’s too short.” 

Further, as the Prisoners of Time 
authors noted four years ago, the real 
question may not be whether changes 
in school hours make any difference, 
but whether there is sufficient public 
will to commit the resources that are 
necessary for real change. “None of 
[our recommendations] will make 
much difference unless there is a trans- 
formation in attitudes about education. 
The transformation we seek requires a 
widespread conviction in our society 
that learning matters,” the authors say. 
“Until our nation embraces the impor- 
tance of education as an investment in 
our economic future... no thing will re- 
ally change.” 
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Small Schools Work Best for 
Disadvantaged Students 

New research looks at who benefits most from small schools 

By Peggy Farber 



I n October 1997, the New York 
Times published a draft proposal 
by the New York City school chan- 
cellor’s office recommending that 
the city establish minimum school en- 
rollments of 400 students for elemen- 



tary schools, 600 for middle schools, 
and 800 for high schools in its district 
of more than 1 million students. 

Just five years earlier, the city an- 
nounced a program to create dozens of 
small schools with enrollments of un- 



der 400 students. Accordingly, commu- 
nity groups, school reformers, and lo- 
cal districts got together and started 
about 150 small public schools, some 
with enrollments of under 100 stu- 
dents. 
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Although Chancellor Rudy Crew 
backed away from the recommenda- 
tions and assured reformers that he re- 
mains absolutely committed to small 
schools, in February 1998 he ordered 
about the half the city’s alternative high 
schools to start increasing enrollments 
immediately, causing alarm among 
small school principals. 

The New York controversy under- 
scores the continuing tension between 
researchers who say small schools are 
better and policymakers who make de- 
cisions about how big schools will be. 
Is there an optimal school size? Do 
small schools — or large schools — 
benefit some children more than oth- 
ers? What does the research tell us 
about the impact of school size on aca- 
demic achievement? 

Research Favors Small 
Schools 

Although the definition of what a 
small or large school is varies from 
study to study, there is, in fact, a large 
body of research showing that when 
looking at a group of schools of a variety 
of levels and sizes, there is a powerful 
relationship between school size and 
student success — most of which favors 
smaller schools. Among the findings: 

• The largest schools, those with 2,000 
students or more, are ineffective for 
almost all students and drastically 
impede the progress of impover- 
ished children. 

• The well-documented positive rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic 
status and achievement is disrupted 
in small schools. In schools with en- 
rollments under 1,000, economic 
status plays a significantly smaller 
role in determining who succeeds 
and who fails. 

• The impact of school size on aca- 
demic achievement is identical in ru- 
ral and urban United States. 

• Four hundred students are enough 
for a high school to offer an adequate 
range of courses. However, one re- 
cent study indicates that high schools 
smaller than that may be too small. 

Two recently published reviews of 
the research literature on school size, 
“School Size, School Climate and Stu- 
dent Performance” by Kathleen Cotton, 
and “The Small School Movement: A 
Review of the Literature” by Robert 
Gladden, reach identical conclusions 
about what the research says: Small 
schools are safer, have significantly 



lower dropout rates, better attendance 
records, and better participation in a 
wide range of school activities. 

Ironically, given the ongoing debate 
in New York, some of the sturdiest evi- 
dence that small schools work best for 
students from impoverished families 
comes firom New York City, where a vi- 
brant network of small public schools 
with enrollments of under 300 stu- 
dents at the elementary level and 500 
at the secondary level was started 25 
years ago by Deborah Meier. Meier says 
her daily encounters as a young teacher 
with the anonymity and humiliation 
poor kids endure in large urban 
schools appalled her. 

“Education comes through relation- 
ships,” Meier says, summing up the 
central concept demonstrated in re- 
search and practice in small schools. 
“You cannot introduce young people to 
the idea of what being an educated per- 
son is all about in the absence of rela- 
tionships with adults who represent 
that.” 

Trend Toward Bigness 

Despite research findings, the trend 
in school enrollments throughout the 
20th century — and continuing today — 
has been toward consolidation and 
larger schools. Before World War II, the 
average U.S. school served 130 stu- 
dents. That average has increased to 
650 students. The average U.S. high 
school has about 720 students. 

Cities with sprawling ghettos are 
often assumed to be the districts that 
have schools with soaring enrollments. 
Indeed, of the 49 high schools in Los 
Angeles, 17 have more than 3,000 stu- 
dents, and nine have close to or more 
than 4,000 students. Most of the 74 
high schools in Chicago are over 1,000 
students strong, 11 have close to or 
more than 3,000 students, and the larg- 
est has over 4,000 students. In New 
York City, 35 out of 200 high schools 
have more than 3,000 students, and a 
dozen of those have more than 4,000. 

However, rural children have also 
been subject to the effects of school 
consolidations and ever increasing en- 
rollments. Since 1990, West Virginia has 
closed one-fifth of its schools, for exam- 
ple. While only about 25 percent of all 
American children attend high schools 
with more than 1,500 students, those 
percentages are much higher in Nevada 
(68%), Utah (62%), and Arizona (65%). 

The goals driving consolidation — 
economies of scale and a variety of 
course offerings — first articulated by 



James Conant in his influential 1959 
book The American High School Today, 
have been largely debunked in recent 
years by economists and researchers. 
Several studies cited by both Cotton 
and Gladden show per pupil costs ris- 
ing as enrollments pass the level of a 
medium size school because of the 
added administrative expenditures that 
become necessary. Marty Strange, pol- 
icy manager and research director of 
the Annenberg Foundation’s Rural 
Challenge, says there’s more myth than 
theory driving the nation’s continuing 
romance with large schools. “Bigness is 
an article of faith in our society,” 
Strange says. “We look for reasons to 
believe that big schools are better, big 
business is better, big farms are better.” 

Disadvantaged Students 

Several studies have concluded that 
small schools are better, especially 
when the students attending are disad- 
vantaged. One of the most widely cited 
studies, conducted by Noah Friedkin 
and Juan Necochea in California in 
1988, was replicated in West Virginia in 
1995 by Craig Howley. Researchers 
looked at achievement of children in 
3rd, 6th, 9th, and 11th grades as meas- 
ured by standardized tests in both large 
and small schools. Howley concluded, 
as Friedkin and Necochea did, that chil- 
dren firom affluent families do slightly 
better in large schools than they do in 
small schools, but poor children per- 
form at a much higher level in small 
schools than they do in large ones. 

For his study, Howley focused on 
both elementary and secondary 
schools of various sizes. Howley recom- 
mends that maximum school sizes be 
considered according to the socioeco- 
nomic status of the students served. In 
a 1997 article summarizing his re- 
search, he wrote that an elementary 
school for an affluent neighborhood 
could accommodate 500 students, 
while another in an impoverished 
neighborhood should be no larger than 
100. Similarly, middle schools and high 
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schools should serve no more than 600 
and 1,000 advantaged youngsters, re- 
spectively, with much lower enroll- 
ments in poor neighborhoods. 

“If a school district is serving a large 
proportion of poor youngsters,” 
Howley wrote, “it would be well ad- 
vised to do everything possible to keep 
small schools open.” 

Strange, who is working with 
Howley on a series of new studies for 
the Annenberg Foundation, com- 
ments, “We all agree that schools are 
supposed to equalize things for kids, to 
strip away the weight of class and privi- 
lege. Big schools 
don’t do that. They 
create environments 
that widen gaps.” 

These findings are 
reiterated in a 1997 
study by Valerie E. Lee 
and Julia B. Smith, 

“High School Size: 

Which Works Best and 
for Whom?” For their 
study, Lee and Smith 
divided 800 high schools into eight 
categories, with the smallest having 300 
students or less and the largest with 
more than 2,100 students. After track- 
ing test scores of students over a six- 
year period, Lee and Smith found that 
the largest inequities occur in the larg- 
est schools. In schools with over 2,000 
students, disadvantaged children learn 
very little. For the most part, wealthier 
children achieve at a fairly constant 
level. 

Two additional findings emerged 
from Lee and Smith’s analysis. First, in 
high schools with more than 2,000 stu- 
dents, all students, whether from privi- 
leged or impoverished communities, 
gain almost nothing in reading. Sec- 
ond, high schools with fewer than 300 
students may be too small. Gains in 
reading and math are best for all stu- 
dents, regardless of wealth, who attend 
moderately small high schools with 600 
to 900 students. However, smallness is 
not nearly as injurious as bigness. Stu- 
dents may learn less in tiny schools than 
they do in moderately small schools, 
but they still learn considerably more 
than they do in the largest schools. 

Schools Within Schools 

The practice of dividing large high 
schools into smaller houses has re- 
ceived far less study, and results are so 
far inconclusive, according to Cotton, a 
researcher at the Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratory who examined 



Small schools are 
safer and have lower 
dropout rates and 
better attendance 
records. 



103 studies for her 1996 article, 
“School Size, School Climate, and Stu- 
dent Performance.” 

Cotton points out that researchers 
studying schools within schools often 
leave out such crucial information as 
whether the smaller units are truly self- 
contained or whether they have any 
control over budgeting, staffing, and 
curriculum. She notes that most practi- 
tioners regard these characteristics to 
be essential ingredients of a successful 
small school. 

There is no consensus on optimal 
school size, although Lee and Smith see 
enrollments in the 
600-900 range as 
ideal. Still, a number 
of researchers sug- 
gest roughly 100 to 
125 students per 
grade as a good size. 
Several researchers, 
notably David Monk 
and Christopher 
Roelike, have shown 
that high schools en- 
rolling roughly 400 students are able to 
offer a curriculum that compares favor- 
ably with the range of courses in much 
larger schools. 

Power of Relationships 

Numbers can tell how but not why 
small schools are better. But re- 
searchers and small school advocates 
echo Meier’s emphasis on the power of 
relationships to transform kids. They 
often use words like connections, trust, 
engagement, and democracy to de- 
scribe their school climates. 

Jacqueline Ancess, an associate di- 
rector of the National Center for Re- 
structuring Education, Schools, and 
Teaching (NCREST) at Teachers Col- 
lege, conducted hundreds of inter- 
views with students in small, inner-city 
schools. She has 23 years’ experience 
as a teacher and an administrator in the 
New York City public school system, 
some of it in alternative schools that she 
helped launch. According to Ancess, 
small schools work because they “allow 
close personal relationships between 
kids and teachers, kids and kids, and 
teachers and teachers. For many kids, 
the personal relationships, the sense of 
community, the power of community, 
becomes the conduit for learning.” 

Ancess sees teachers in small schools 
emboldened by the power of these re- 
lationships. ‘Adults in these school are 
relendess in their nagging. You have a 
culture of teacher perseverance. There 



are all these stories teachers tell one an- 
other in these schools about different 
kids they dragged kicking and scream- 
ing through resistance to produce qual- 
ity work. The student resistance never 
goes away, but neither does the perse- 
verance — it’s built into the structure of 
the school.” But Ancess warns that 
smallness is only one of the necessary 
elements: “Relationships have to be 
used as levers for high academic 
achievement. If you’re not going to use 
them for that, it’s a waste of time.” 
Cotton finds the discrepancies be- 
tween what the research says and 
popular practice very frustrating. “If 
someone were setting out deliberately 
to stack the deck against poor or minor- 
ity students, they couldn’t do a much 
better job,” she said. “It’s one of those 
areas where the research points in one 
direction and the world is running as 
fast as it can in the opposite direction.” 
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The Bilingual Education Debate 

A long-term view may be necessary to recognize benefits of bilingual programs 

By Laurel Shaper Walters 



T his year marks the 30th anni- 
versary of the federal Bilingual 
Education Act, the original leg- 
islation that created special 
programs for students who are learning 
to speak English. Yet instead of celebra- 
tions, bilingual education is facing at- 
tacks and reexamination from all sides. 

In California, the state with the larg- 
est percentage of limited-English-profi- 
cient (LEP) students, voters will decide 
on June 2 whether bilingual classrooms 
should be eliminated and replaced with 
one-year, sheltered English-immersion 
classes (see “Models of Language In- 
struction,” p. 3). Officially named Prop- 
osition 227, the California ballot ques- 
tion comes in the wake of complaints 
by immigrant parents and some bilin- 
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gual educators that students are lan- 
guishing in bilingual classes without 
learning enough English. 

Throughout the country, the Cali- 
fornia initiative has sparked a renewed 
debate about the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the 
many different ap- 
proaches to educating 
the growing popula- 
tion of LEP students. 

And it is also provoking 
some soul-searching 
among bilingual advo- 
cates who are arguing 
for the reform of bilingual education 
rather than its elimination. 

After three decades, research on bi- 
lingual education is extensive, with 
hundreds of studies available. Yet much 
of it has been called into question by 
conflicting interpretations or has even 
been dismissed as methodologically 
unsound. In a 1996 review of the litera- 
ture, for example, Boston University’s 
Christine Rossell found only 25 percent 
of 300 program evaluations to be 
methodologically acceptable. The oth- 
ers often failed to use control groups or 
did not include a statistical control for 
socioeconomic or other differences. 

Most research findings so far have 
failed to demonstrate the superiority of 
transitional bilingual programs, the 
most common type, in which students 



are taught in their native language 
while learning English. A few recent 
studies, however, have turned up some 
provocative new evidence of benefits 
for students who get a strong foun- 
dation in more than 
one language. “Late- 
exit” transitional bilin- 
gual programs and two- 
way programs that are 
intended to develop 
literacy in both the na- 
tive language and Eng- 
lish appear to help LEP 
students perform bet- 
ter throughout high school. 

The Great Divide 

In 1974, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in Lau v. Nichols that schools 
must take “affirmative steps” to help 
students who do not speak English. 
The Court did not specify the type of 
program required, however. Today, the 
different approaches to teaching mi- 
nority-language students comprise a 
dizzying list. Methods break down into 
different models, including those that 
incorporate the native language such as 
transitional bilingual education, as well 
as English-language programs, which 
include structured immersion and Eng- 
lish as a Second Language. 

Of the nearly 3 million LEP students 
nationwide, 74 percent are Spanish 
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speakers, according to the National 
Center for Education Statistics. Viet- 
namese is the next largest language 
group, at 3.9 percent. Arguments about 
how best to teach LEP students usually 
focus on how soon they should be 
taught in English-only classrooms. The 
arguments are often motivated by po- 
litical agendas, with strong views on 
both sides. 

Part of the political debate stems 
from disparate goals. Many supporters 
of bilingual educa- 
tion view English 
learners as an op- 
portunity to create 
truly bilingual and 
biliterate graduates. 

Opponents argue 
that tax dollars 
should not be spent 
on maintaining a 
child’s native lan- 
guage and culture. 

The goal, from this perspective, is to 
help students learn English as quickly 
as possible and move into mainstream 
classrooms. 

At the same time, both sides want to 
be sure students keep up with their 
peers in academic coursework. Bilin- 
gual supporters say this is best accom- 
plished by teaching in the native lan- 
guage and gradually introducing more 
English as students gain literacy in their 
first language. Critics say this transi- 
tional approach isolates students from 
their peers for too long and delays the 
acquisition of English. 

But in schools whose students speak 
many different languages, models that 
include instruction in the native lan- 
guage — particularly the two-way model 
— are not always practical. Classrooms 
with students from a variety of back- 
grounds often rely on English as a Sec- 
ond Language programs, which offer 
intensive English instruction from a 
specially trained teacher for part of the 
day. 

Shortcomings of BUingual 
Education 

Studies comparing different models 
have failed to demonstrate the supe- 
riority of transitional bilingual pro- 
grams, despite widespread federal 



support and implementation of this ap- 
proach. One of the most comprehen- 
sive studies in the field is a 1991 feder- 
ally financed project that followed 
more than 2,000 elementary children 
over four years. It looked at three pro- 
grams: structured English immersion 
(special instruction in English only), 
early-exit transitional bilingual educa- 
tion (students mainstreamed into 
English-only classrooms by the end of 
first or second grade), and late-exit 
transitional bilin- 
gual education (stu- 
dents not main- 
streamed until the 
end of sixth grade). 

This evaluation, 
known as the Ra- 
mirez study after its 
principal author, 
has been used as 
both support for 
transitional bilin- 
gual education and ammunition 
against it. Students in all three pro- 
grams learned English and made pro- 
gress. Therefore, the study concluded, 
providing substantial instruction in a 
student’s primary language does not 
delay acquisition of English. Yet it did 
not demonstrate that this approach 
boosted achievement or was superior 
to the immersion program. 

Studies have also shown that many 
students stay in bilingual classrooms 
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longer than the three years usually pre- 
scribed by the transitional bilingual 
model, and that when they are main- 
streamed into regular classrooms they 
often lag behind their English-speaking 
peers. 

Even the staunchest bilingual propo- 
nents readily admit that the current sys- 
tem of transitional bilingual education 
is failing many students. ‘A lot of bilin- 
gual programs aren’t as good as they 
ought to be,” says Catherine Snow, a 
researcher and professor at Harvard 
University’s Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. “It’s not surprising that parents of 
kids in those programs end up being 
dissatisfied.” Snow chaired a National 
Research Council committee that an- 
nounced in March that “initial reading 
instruction for children who do not 
speak English is best carried out in the 
child’s home language.” 

A Case for the Long View 

Recent research, however, suggests 
that a long-term view may be necessary 
in evaluating the effectiveness of lan- 
guage programs. In several studies — in- 
cluding the Ramirez study and studies 
by Virginia P Collier and Wayne R 
Thomas of George Mason University — 
children schooled in English-language 
programs made faster gains in English 
than comparable children in bilingual 
programs. But around the third or 
fourth year, the children who were 

Programs 

1 Two-way developmental Bilingual Education 

2 One-way Developmental BE + Content ESL 

3 Transitional BE -I- Content ESL 

4 Transitional BE + ESL both taught traditionally 

5 ESL taught through academic content 

6 ESL Pullout taught traditionally 



■■■■■■ Average performance of native-English 
^ ® ~ speakers making one year’s progress in 

1 3 5 j 9 11 each consecutive grade 

GRADE 

Patterns of K-12 English learners' long-term achievement in Normal Curve Equivalents on 
standardized tests in English reading compared across six program models. Data are based 
on 42,000 student records collected from five districts between 1991 and 1996. 

Chart reprinted with permission from National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. 



Students who received 
English-only instruction 
failed to sustain their 
academic progress in 
later grades. 
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Models of Language Instruction 



Bilingual Immersion Students are taught in a separate class- 
room with most instruction in English. Part of the day, however, 
is set aside to develop concepts, literacy, and critical-thinking 
skills in the native language. The goal is for students to improve 
their English so they can join regular classrooms in two to four 
years. 



Late^Exit transitional Bilingual Education (Maintenance 
or Developmentcd Bilingual Education) Students receive 
some instruaion in their native language until 6th grade, with 
the increasing use of English. The goal is to foster literacy in the 
native language as a foundation for later literacy in En^ish, as 
well as to instill a positive attitude toward the native culture. 



Early-Exit transitional Bilingual The most common model 
in use. The student’s native language is used as a bridge, begin- 
ning with entry into school until they learn enough English to 
function in a regular classroom, theoretically two to three years. 
Programs vary in how rapidly English is introduced and which 
subjects are taught in the native language. The goal is to develop 
English skills without delaying academic content. 

English as a Second Language (ESL) Students get special 
instruction in English from a trained specialist, either in the regu- 
lar classroom or in a pull-out program varying from 30 minutes 
to half the day. The goal is to assist students who are learning 
subjects primarily in English. 



Sheltered English Immersion (Structured Immersion) 
Academic content is taught in simple English using context and 
gesture to explain meaning. Some programs allow teachers to 
use students’ home language for clarification or have native-lan- 
guage aides available ^^^en needed. The goal is to mainstream 
students quickly 

tvo-Way Bilingual Education Language-majority and lan- 
guage-minority students are taught together in the same bilin- 
gual class. Most programs are English/Spanish, but some are 
available in other languages. The goal is for all students to de- 
velop fluency in both languages. 



taught at least partially in their native 
language began to catch up in English. 
While these students began to reduce 
the gap between their achievement and 
that of their native English-speaking 
peers, students who received English- 
only instruction failed to sustain their 
academic progress in late elementary 
and secondary school. Collier and 
Thomas looked at scores from nation- 
ally normed tests in all subjects, not just 
English, to judge the effectiveness of six 
different bilingual models. 

Collier blames short-term studies for 
producing inconclusive research re- 
sults on bilingual education programs. 
“In our current research,” she says, “we 
have found data patterns similar to 
those often reported in other short- 
term studies focused on Grades K-3 — 
little difference between programs.” 
Significant differences show up only af- 
ter students continue their schooling in 
mainstream courses, says Collier, 
whose ongoing research follows stu- 
dents through 11th grade. The prelimi- 
nary findings show that only students 
who receive both English and native- 
language instruction through grade 5 
or 6 are continuing to do well through 
high school (see chart). 

In fact, the question of how long it 
takes students to become proficient in 
a new language is at the heart of the 
bilingual education controversy. Col- 
lier’s research suggests that it takes stu- 
dents who receive English-only instruc- 
tion longer (7 to 10 years) to reach 
average achievement, compared to stu- 
dents provided with strong native-lan- 
guage support (4 to 7 years). 



But some critics say the Collier and 
Thomas study has not been subjected 
to peer review. “We only have their 
stated findings,” says Rosalie Pedalino 
Porter, director of the READ Institute in 
Amherst, MA, an organization advocat- 
ing English-language programs for LEP 
students. “I just cannot believe any 
child sitting in an American classroom 
can need 10 years to learn English.” 
Collier and Thomas recently posted a 
96-page research summary on the 
World Wide Web for review by other re- 
searchers and practitioners. 

How Long Does It Take? 

There appears to be no one answer 
to the question of how long it takes for 
a non-English speaker to become fluent 
enough to keep up in the classroom. 
What often gets lost in the discussion is 
the highly variable nature of language 
acquisition, says Snow. Students of nor- 
mal intelligence can take vastly differ- 
ent amounts of time to master English. 
Socioeconomic background also plays 
a role. 

Another important variable is age. 
“What you need to do for 13-year-olds 
and 5-year-olds is quite different,” 
Snow says. Considerable research sup- 
ports the theory that students who 
learn the “mechanics of literacy” in 
their native language can translate that 
knowledge into learning another lan- 
guage more easily. Therefore, says 
Snow, “the group that’s really highly at 
risk are the students who arrive at 
school not knowing how to read. 
They’re the ones that we really need to 
worry about.” 



The widespread myth that younger 
children learn languages more easily 
than older ones confuses the issue fur- 
ther. In fact, research shows that older 
students who are literate in their native 
language are faster second-language 
learners. 

Mary Cazabon, director of bilingual 
programs in the Cambridge, MA, public 
schools, sees this in her district. “If stu- 
dents come in at the high school level 
literate and fully on grade level in their 
native language, they make a smooth 
transition into English and don’t need 
7 to 9 years,” she says. “The younger 
children need to develop bilingually in 
order to maximize their learning poten- 
tial,” she believes. 

In Cambridge, most Spanish-speak- 
ing students are taught in two-way bi- 
lingual programs with native English 
speakers. Research shows strong aca- 
demic gains for both native-English and 
LEP students in two-way programs. Yet 
Cazabon recognizes that such a model 
is impractical for all languages and all 
ages. ‘You can’t say that there is one 
exact model that is going to work for 
every child,” she says. 

Evaluation of Bilingual 
Classrooms 

Some research, in fact, concludes 
that the specific models and languages 
of instruction may be less important 
than the quality of teaching that lan- 
guage-minority students receive. Re- 
searchers note the lack of interactive in- 
struction in many programs for LEP 
students. When students have little op- 
portunity to speak in class, they don’t 
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learn as quickly. There is also a concern 
about the lack of books available to stu- 
dents in bilingual programs. 

“Many concerned educators realize 
that in order to improve the education 
of bilingual students, we need to go be- 
yond the debate on language choice 
and support for particular models.... Is- 
sues of pedagogy need to be ad- 
dressed,” writes Boston University pro- 
fessor Maria Estela Brisk in her 1998 
book, Bilingual Education: From Com- 
pensatory to Quality Schooling. 

Even in schools using the same 
model, there can be drastic differences 
in instructional approaches. In the 
Ramirez report, for example, students 
who attended one of the late-exit 
schools performed significantly better 
than students at the other late-exit 
schools. The researchers noted that the 



higher scoring students attended a kin- 
dergarten that emphasized critical- 
thinking skills in the native language. 
Another study noted dramatic differ- 
ences in instructional practices be- 
tween the lower and upper grades of 
the models compared, resulting in 
more differences between grade levels 
than between models. 

“The focus needs to switch from lan- 
guages to schools,” concludes Brisk. 
“Schools, not languages, educate stu- 
dents.” 
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Bilingual Education and California’s 
“English for the Children” Initiative 

Researchers, practitioners, and policymakers debate the issues 



O n June 2, California voters will decide whether to 
eliminate bilingual education in their state. Propo- 
sition 227, also known as the “English for the Chil- 
dren” initiative or the Unz initiative after the name 
of its chief sponsor, proposes replacing current bilingual pro- 
grams with a maximum of one year of “sheltered English im- 
mersion” (see “Models of Language Instruction,” p. 3). In this 
case, parents would have to explicitly ask for their children to 
be placed in native-language programs. 

If Proposition 227 passes, it could lead to a seismic shift in 
educating the nation’s largest population of limited-English- 
proficient (LEP) students. With 1.4 million LEP students in the 
state, California is home to nearly half of the nation’s popula- 
tion of young English learners. In March 1998, the state board 
of education gave school districts local control of decisions 
about educating LEP students. However, if Proposition 227 
passes, it would override any other provisions. 

In an effort to advance the dialogue about how best to 
educate students who do not speak English, the Harvard Edu- 
cation Letter asked some key supporters and opponents of 
the California ballot initiative to share their perspectives. 

RON K. UNZ 

Silicon Valley entrepreneur, Republican candidate in California’s 
1994 gubernatorial primary, and chief sponsor of Proposition 227. 

“The current system of bilingual education just doesn’t 
work. It may or may not work in theory, but it simply doesn’t 
work in practice. As far as I can teU, it’s never worked anywhere 
on a large scale in the United States in the last 30 years. The 
statistics are dreadful. Right now in the state of California, a 



quarter of all the children in public school don’t know English. 
Of the children who start a given school year not knowing 
English, by the end of that school year approximately 95 per- 
cent still don’t know English. Assuming that the purpose of 
bilingual education is to make sure that children can read and 
write English, it doesn’t seem to do a very good job. Of all the 
immigrant groups in California, Latino children have the high- 
est dropout rate, the lowest test scores, and the lowest rate of 
admission to college. So if bilingual education is a good thing, 
why are the people who are given the most of it doing the 
worst?” 

MIKE HONDA 

Democratic assemblyman in the California legislature, former high 
school teacher and principal. 

“This proposition is instructionally unsound and unten- 
able. It’s an untested experiment. Each local school district 
should have the freedom to decide how to teach their limited- 
English-proficient (LEP) children. The Unz initiative says: 
“Thou shalt teach only one way.” The school districts will have 
no authority and the teachers will be mandated to one meth- 
odology. Unz says that most LEP youngsters are failing. But 
when you look at the 1.4 million students who are limited- 
English-speaking, only 30 percent are receiving some sort of 
native-language instruction. Seventy percent are receiving 
English-only instruction. If you say the LEP population is fail- 
ing, then its important to realize that the majority of LEP stu- 
dents are in English-only programs. This is what Proposition 
227 wants — failure. Trying to solve a complex issue through 
the simplistic initiative process leaves things up to a lot of 
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rhetoric, promises, and intent. The real picture is that we don’t 
have enough qualified teachers to teach youngsters who have 
language needs. And we don’t put enough money behind 
teacher training.” 

ROSALIE PEDALING PORTER 

Director of the READ Institute in Amherst, MA, a national organi- 
zation that helps school districts implement English-language pro- 
grams. She coordinated the bilingual education programs in 
Newton, MA,for 10 years. 

“This initiative is an attempt to correct a situation in Califor- 
nia that has been counterproductive for too many years. The 
scale is tipped too for in the direction of native-language in- 
struction that goes on for five to seven years for a lot of chil- 
dren. To finally have a preference for English-language pro- 
grams would turn things around in a very important way. 
However, I don’t believe that the one-year limit is a good ele- 
ment of the initiative. I think two years would have been much 
better. For 1 1 years, the California legislature has not been able 
to pass a bill clarifying what should be done for language-mi- 
nority children. Finally, the Unz initiative comes along and 
citizens are going to be able to vote on what kind of education 
they think will serve these children best. It needn’t have come 
to this, but one of the reasons it has is the insistence by the 
state’s Department of Education on enforcing native-language 
programs, even after the bilingual education law expired. Cer- 
tainly policy should be made by law and edict of education 
department officials. But when these people abdicate their 
responsibility, then somebody like Ron Unz comes along and 
says, ‘Let’s get the people to vote on this.’ Bilingual programs 
don’t produce better results. Is it worth the effort and the 
money to put kids into separate programs for five to seven 
years to accomplish the same results as when kids are main- 
streamed within three to four years?” 

MARY T. CAZABON 

Researcher and director of bilingual education programs for Cam- 
bridge, MA, public schools. 

“From my personal experience of over 20 years in bilingual 
education, I would never make the recommendation that the 
only way to teach English-language learners is to give them 
only one year of English immersion. I believe that education 
for limited-English -proficient students is not a one-size-fits-all 
approach. Efforts should focus on the best ways of serving 
students rather than recommending an overly simplistic for- 
mula that dictates one year of specialized instruction. We need 
first to ensure that aU our students receive exemplary teaching. 
Then, we need to define what type of program fits their needs 
and what their parents want for them. That could even include 
a one-year immersion experience in English. But the key is to 
have a variety of viable options open to parents and students.” 

CHRISTINE ROSSELL 

Professor of political science at Boston University, arui author of 
Bilingual Education in Massachusetts: The Emperor Has No Clothes. 

“When I look at the empirical research on the subject, it 
shows that bilingual education is a little bit worse than the 
regular classroom and a little bit worse than a structured-im- 
mersion classroom, which is what the Unz initiative proposes. 
I’ve gone into classrooms where, after three years of bilingual 
instruction, the teacher is still teaching in Spanish — the kids 
never really get to English. If you limit them to one year, then 



the danger of this happening is minimal. Research shows that 
kids get stuck in structured-immersion programs, too. The 
harm of being in a self-contained classroom consisting just of 
LEP kids would seem to be less if they’re being taught in Eng- 
lish than if they are being taught in their native tongue. Except 
that you can imagine how in U.S. schools, where newcomers 
arrive every day of the year, including the last, that these kids 
could get slowed down by the newcomers if they are there for 
more than a year. Although there’s no research suggesting that 
one year is sufficient, it’s common sense. Remember, most 
immigrant children go immediately into a regular classroom 
and they do better than those in bilingual education. The limit 
in the Unz initiative is not on special help — they can receive 
that their whole school career — the limit is on being in a 
self-contained, segregated classroom of only LEP children. Of 
course there needs to be more good research. But if you wait 
for research before you do anything, it could be the 22nd 
century. I think you have to go with a certain amount of com- 
mon sense. American teachers will help a kid who doesn’t 
know English. They’re not going to give him Fs.” 

KENJI HAKUTA 

Professor of education at Stanford University, and author ofMiwov 
of Language: The Debate on Bilingualism. 

“The Unz initiative goes against what we know about bilin- 
gual education programs. If you compare bilingual programs 
with English-only programs, kids in bilingual programs show 
better outcomes. Granted, it’s not a huge difference, but it’s 
measurable by even fairly crude research methods. What both- 
ers me the most about the Unz initiative is the very reckless 
use of information, as well as open abuse of it. The figure of 
a 95 percent failure rate in bilingual education is based on very 
loose use of information. For example, those numbers don’t 
take into account such things as this being a highly mobile 
population. There’s really no research that says that the ma- 
jority of kids will learn English in one year. Also, the Unz in- 
itiative is not written in a way to address academic content; it’s 
all geared to English acquisition. This initiative certainly would 
put kids on hold for a year. Although many bilingual programs 
are undoubtedly poorly implemented, there are also many 
well-implemented ones that have had tremendous success in 
helping LEP students both learn English and advance academi- 
cally. Despite these successes, bilingual education is not a 
panacea that will fix all the inequities that language-minority 
children come into school with — social inequities that have to 
do with immigration, poverty and so forth. Language of in- 
struction is only one of the many factors involved in good 
schooling. Other factors include well-trained teachers, a bal- 
anced curriculum, systematic student assessment, parent in- 
volvement, and a supportive school climate, to name a few.” 

ROBERT L. FRENCH 

Superintendent of the Orange County Unified School District, which 
eliminated all bilingual classrooms for 1, 400 students in September 
1997 after obtaining a waiver from the California State Board of 
Education. 

“We sought a waiver because we were getting more and 
more students in bilingual education and fewer and fewer 
were successfully leaving. In addition, 4th graders going into 
the total English program were not doing very well. Some 
bilingual education programs work if you have outstanding 
teachers, quality materials, and an educationally sound pro- 
gram. The question is: “Is there enough time spent on English 
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skills?” We designed a program that we think is better. We bring 
in bilingual aides who rotate from classroom to classroom to 
make sure the students understand what is being said. Teach- 
ers in kindergarten and first grade are saying that students who 
cannot speak a word of English in September are speaking 
some English after three weeks. Our program doesn’t meet 
the Unz initiative. I believe it’s a poor piece of legislation. You 
have to do it the Unz way. I’m not for it or against it, but we 
think our program is better,” 

WALDEMAR ROJAS 

Superintendent of the San Francisco Unified School District, where 
43% of the 19,000 UEP students are enrolled in bilingual education 
classrooms. He is the first Latino president of the Council of Great 
City Schools. 

“Proposition 227 is a one-size-fits-all approach, and one size 
doesn't fit all. We don’t need an initiative or a legislative 
agenda to tell us how to teach our children. This initiative is 



devoid of research, of statistics, and of logic. Because of the 
shortage of bilingual teachers, many students are already in 
English-only programs— only 30 perce nt of California LEP stu- 
dents are in bilingual programs. If there is any place where 
there is failure, it is much more in the English-only model than 
the bilingual model. This initiative would reinstate the least 
effective model. It’s just not doable by most kids. Some kids 
will learn some English, of course. They’ll know playground 
English, but let them go in and try to read a biology textbook 
with that and see how well they perform. This initiative sets 
us back 30 years. We think it’s absolutely in violation oiLau v. 
Nichols (the 1974 U.S. Supreme Court decision) and it makes 
a mockery of public education. We believe we can get this 
defeated because it doesn’t make any sense, but otherwise 
we’ll go in showing the research and ask for a restraining 
order.” 

f 



Paying Attention to ADHD 

Successful classroom management means training teachers to better serve 
students with ADHD 



By Leon Lynn 

O ver the past decade, the 
number of U.S. schoolchil- 
dren diagnosed with Atten- 
tion Deficit / Hyperactivity 
Disorder (ADHD) and its related form, 
Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD), has 
increased dramatically. At the same 
time, recent changes in federal laws 
mandate that schools provide extra 
support to ADHD students in both 
regular and special education classes. 

Much debate has focused on 
whether society has been too quick to 
overdiagnose and medicate children, 
most commonly with a stimulant called 
Ritalin. Many educators “are not really 
aware of the condition and how to di- 
agnose it,” says Edward Hallowell, an 
instructor in psychiatry at the Harvard 
Medical School. “There are places 
where half the class has been diagnosed 
with ADD, or school systems where it’s 
looked upon as the plague and no one 
is diagnosed with it.” 

Some educators worry that the sharp 
upswing in diagnoses is due to 
overeagerness by health-care profes- 
sionals to apply the ADHD label to chil- 
dren deemed unruly or disruptive. For 
example, Thomas Armstrong, an edu- 
cation consultant and former special- 



education teacher, fears that schools 
and parents sometimes put children on 
drugs instead of examining whether 
changes in classroom management and 
curriculum might improve their behav- 
ior and performance. ‘Are so-called 
ADD kids abnormal because they have 
trouble concentrating in a linear, mo- 
notonous, stimulus-poor, assembly- 
line classroom?” Armstrong asks. 



Behavior modification 
techniques should be 
used as part of a 
comprehensive program 
for ADHD students. 



Others believe the upswing in diag- 
noses is due instead to greater aware- 
ness of ADHD among parents and edu- 
cators. “Ten years ago, probably 80 
percent of the children with ADHD 
weren’t getting diagnosed,” says 
Russell Barkley, director of psychology 
at the University of Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Center. “There are lots of anecdotes 
told about children being diagnosed 



too quickly, but there is no evidence 
that we have a national problem.” 

While some educators still express 
concern about overdiagnosis of ADHD, 
clearly there is increased awareness 
about the effects of ADHD on students’ 
learning. What’s more, changes in fed- 
eral laws have prompted many school 
districts to focus on how to best serve 
ADHD students in the classroom. 

Focus on the Classroom 

Children with ADHD are easily dis- 
tracted, have trouble controlling their 
impulses, and are often forgetful. Fre- 
quendy, they have trouble staying still 
for even short periods of time. They 
often disrupt the classroom by calling 
out, by getting out of their seats at in- 
appropriate times, or even by physically 
accosting their classmates and teachers. 
Typically, these students also have diffi- 
culty focusing on the teacher, remem- 
bering instructions, and finishing their 
assigned work. 

While many kids may demonstrate 
ADHD-like behaviors, “the difference 
for ADHD students is that these behav- 
iors are debilitating,” says George Du- 
Paul, an associate professor in the 
School Psychology Program at Lehigh 
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About ADHD 



• Between 3 and 5 percent of U.S. schoolchildren (1.5 million to 2.5 million 
students) have been diagnosed with Attention Deficit/Hyperactivity Disorder 
(ADHD). Another 5 percent of students are not hyperactive, but still suffer from 
Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD) — now considered a form of ADHD. 

• The number of U.S. school-age children designated “other health impaired” — a 
category that includes ADHD — has grown by 89 percent since 1990. In 1991, 
the U.S. Department of Education decreed that students with ADHD were 
entitled to special education services. 

• About 10 percent of ADHD students are taught in self-contained special edu- 
cation classrooms, while the rest sp>end at least part of the day in regular 
classrooms. 

• Most children with ADHD appear to have inherited the disorder. About 20 
percent of those diagnosed have suffered brain damage due to causes such as 
injuries, lack of oxygen during birth, and prenatal exposure to drugs or alcohol. 

• Boys are at least four times as likely as girls to be diagnosed with ADHD; some 
researchers think this means that girls simply aren’t diagnosed with ADHD as 
often as they should be. 

• More than 20 percent of ADHD students have been held back in school at least 
one grade. Between 15 and 25 percent of ADHD students have been suspended 
or expelled from school due to behavior problems. Up to 35 percent of ADHD 
students may never complete high school. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education, Russell Barkley, Linda Pfiffher. 



University. “If children are working in a 
classroom and something interesting is 
happening outside the window, most 
kids will glance at it and go back to 
work,” he says. “But a student with 
ADHD won’t be able to delay respond- 
ing to the distraction. They can’t delay 
response to stimulus. That’s what gets 
them into trouble in school.” 

Simply medicating students who 
have ADHD isn’t enough, experts say. 
Only half of the students who take Ri- 
talin show any improvement in aca- 
demic performance, according to Du- 
Paul. Linda Pfiffner, director of the 
Hyperactivity, Attention, and Learning 
Problems Clinic at the University of Chi- 
cago agrees: “That’s one reason not to 
use medications in isolation. The stu- 
dent needs a complete program of in- 
tervention.” 

Behavior modification techniques 
are increasingly being used as part of a 
more comprehensive program for stu- 
dents with ADHD. Recent research and 
a growing body of classroom experi- 
ence have identified techniques that 
teachers and other staff can use to help 
ADHD students stay focused and con- 
nected to classroom activities (see 
“Classroom Strategies, p. 8”). Some of 
these techniques require only minimal 
new effort by teachers. While some 



have been proven to work, more re- 
search is needed. “There isn’t an ade- 
quate number of outcome studies,” 
says Pfiffher. “The problem is trying to 
separate out the influences of one part 
of an overall treatment program.” 

One District’s Program 

In Kenosha, WI, Kathy Hubbard 
oversees a teacher-education program 
that many experts and researchers 
point to as a model. About 5 percent of 
the district’s 20,000 students have been 
identified as having ADHD; 70 percent 
of them are taught in regular class- 
rooms. The program includes an exten- 
sive teacher-training program, staff in 
every school building to work with 
teachers and parents, and “attention 
deficit disorder education plans” for 
every student identified with ADHD. 
Hubbard, a clinical social worker, be- 
gan the program in part because her 
son has ADHD. School leaders, some of 
whom also have children with ADHD, 
have given her strong support. 

At the center of the program is a 16- 
hour teacher-training course. The 
course covers such topics as how to 
spot children who have ADHD and how 
to approach parents and other profes- 
sionals about having a child evaluated 
for services. Teachers learn behavior 



management theory and techniques 
that do not detract from instruction for 
other students, as well as how to work 
with parents to reinforce these tech- 
niques at home. They also learn about 
curriculum adjustments that help kids 
with ADHD succeed in the classroom, 
and about the potential side effects of 
common ADHD drugs and the limits of 
drug therapies. At present, 900 of the 
district’s 1,250 teachers have com- 
pleted this course, Hubbard says. 

A big part of Hubbard’s job is raising 
teacher awareness about ADHD. Many 
teachers, for example, are unaware that 
the condition often persists in children 
through high school. ADHD kids are 
often harder to spot at that age because 
they aren’t as hyperactive, Hubbard 
says, “and so teachers can think that the 
kids are just lazy or undisciplined.” 
Sometimes teachers, especially in older 
grades, “just don’t want to go the extra 
mile for these students because they 
don’t have to do it for the others,” she 
says. “But the longer we do this pro- 
gram, the more teachers are coming 
around. They see that there are ways to 
work with ADHD students that are less 
stressful for everyone. Then we win 
them over.” 

Teachers in Kenosha say the training 
has helped them in their jobs. “If the 
teacher acts appropriately, things can 
be a lot better,” says Jolene Schneider, 
a 7th-grade English teacher. ‘And if you 
have the parents’ support, you can be 
pretty effective.” 

Beth Luckhardt, a special education 
teacher, found that putting a container 
filled with rubber balls and joining 
blocks on the teacher’s desk has helped 
several ADHD children sit still in a regu- 
lar classroom. “Now those students 
know they can play appropriately with 
their hands when they need to, instead 
of doing other things that disrupt the 
class,” she says. 

Sharon O’Brien, a social worker in 
the Kenosha schools, has also seen first- 
hand how simple techniques can pay 
off. She cites the case of 6-year-old 
Jamie (not his real name), who fire- 
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Classroom Strategies for Working with ADHD Students 



Here are some techniques recommended by experts and teach- 
ers who work with students who have ADHD, While all students 
can benefit from these techniques, those with ADHD often can't 
succeed academically without them, experts say, 

Don *t Dy to Handle Things Yourself If you suspect a student 
has ADHD, seek help from school personnel with specific train- 
ing in the disorder, such as counselors, social workers, psycholo- 
gists, and special education teachers. Working with parents is 
also critical to developing a consistent, efieaive plan. 

Minimize Distractions Seat ADHD students near your desk 
or in the front row. Have all students put away unnecessary items 
during work times. Designate special places for tools, materials, 
and books, so everyone knows where everything belongs. 

Create a Clear Structure Students with ADHD do best in a 
structured classroom, where expectations, rules, and routines 
are well-defined and communicated. Spell out directions clear- 
ly, and remember that ADHD students might not remember 
them all. 

Consider Adjusting Your Curriculum Break down large 
tasks or assignments into smaller, less complex units, and give 
ADHD students positive reinforcement for finishing each part. 

Bay Special Attention to Transitions Stop and discuss the 
specific behaviors you want children to think about as they 
make their way to the next activity (lunch, recess). Spell out a 
clear incentive for cooperating, as well as the consequences for 



breaking the rules or being disruptive. Try to intercede before 
trouble begins. 

Start a Daily Progress Report A daily report that awards 
points for good behavior for a few concrete goals can be helpful 
in motivating ADHD students and in communicating with their 
parents. 

Create a "Tbken Economy'' Pick a specific goal for an ADHD 
student, such as turning in all homework or behaving well in 
class for a set period of time, and provide a concrete reward for 
meeting that goal. Reward or penalize the child quickly, so they 
make a clear connection between their behavior and the results. 

Provide a Specified Time-Out Area This should not be seen 
as a punishment, but as a place where the student can go to calm 
down if necessary. Older students can be taught to sense when 
they are getting out of control and go to the time-out area on 
their own. 

Bedance Discipline with Chances for Success Teachers can 
establish some form of signal (touching their ear or the student’s 
desk) that reminds the ADHD student that they need to get back 
on task without embarrassing them. Also, look for ways the child 
can experience success or make use of special talents. 

Be Prepared to Change Strategies Be ready to try a new 
technique if an old one isn’t working anymore. Sometimes older 
students have good insight into something they tried in the past 
that might work again. 



quently disrupts his first-grade class, 
sometimes by hitting and biting his 
classmates. Currently Jamie is respond- 
ing well to a “remembering bracelet,” a 
Mickey Mouse watch he’s invited to 
wear as a reminder to be kind to others. 

“If he acts out, he has to take it off, be- 
cause it’s not working,” O’Brien says. 
“But he can put it back on as soon as he 
thinks it might work again.” 

Kenosha’s program costs relatively 
little to operate, says Hubbard. The dis- 
trict pays her salary as program consult- 
ant and spends perhaps another $2,000 
per year on her continued training. 
Having a full-time person on staff 
means the district avoids spending 
money hiring outside consultants to 
conduct trainings, she says. What’s 
more, “we’re saving money because 
we’re evaluating kids early, we can treat 
them appropriately, and prevent un- 
necessary placements” to separate spe- 
cial education classrooms. Although no 
formal research study has been done to 
determine whether the students in 
Kenosha are better off since the pro- 
gram began, Hubbard feels the district 
is in a better position “to nip the emo- 
tional and learning problems of atten- 
tion deficit disorder in the bud.” 

O . 
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Need for Teacher Training 

While Kenosha’s program is consid- 
ered extraordinary, it is not unique. In 
1997, the University of Kentucky’s Fed- 
eral Resource Center conducted a na- 
tional search for school-based practices 
holding promise for ADHD students 
and selected 25 examples, including 
Kenosha. From San Diego, CA, to Tow- 
son, MD, teachers, staff, and parents are 
participating in training and other pro- 
grams to better identify and serve stu- 
dents with ADHD. 

These programs are part of a neces- 
sary trend, since most Idds with ADHD 
spend their time in the regular class- 
room, say ADHD experts. “I fully appre- 
ciate that teachers have a lot of de- 
mands placed on them,” says Barkley. 
“But at the same time, public schools 
are growing increasingly inclusive. We 
can’t have it both ways. We can’t say 
we’re going to teach these children in 
the regular classrooms and then not 
train the teachers to do it.” 
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Working Teenagers: Do After-School Jobs Hurt? 

High schoolers who work more than 20 hours a week may be at higher risk for failure 

By Karen Kelly 



T WO decades ago, politicians 
and educators extolled the vir- 
tues of part-time jobs for high 
school students as a way to fos- 
ter independence, responsibility, and 
good work habits. Government panels 
like the 1980 National Commission on 
Youth also praised part-time work, sug- 
gesting it was “the single most impor- 
tant factor” in the transition from youth 
to adulthood. 

Only a year before the Commission’s 
report was published, however, the first 
of several warnings appeared, challeng- 
ing the prevailing view that high school 
students were benefiting from their 
after-school jobs. That warning came 
from Temple University researcher 
Laurence Steinberg, who, in a 1979 re- 
port, concluded that after-school work 
had a detrimental effect on school 
achievement. 
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While Steinberg’s work — among the 
most frequendy cited in the field — has 
generally withstood the test of time, he 
and other researchers are beginning to 
focus on the 30 percent or more of stu- 
dents who work more than 20 hours 
during the school 
week. Growing evi- 
dence suggests that 
teenagers who work 
more than their 
peers after school 
may be more likely to 
have been disen- 
gaged from school 
before they took a 
job. Since all jobs are 
not equal, however, 
the search is on to de- 
fine the most optimal 
work experience for 
teens. 

These inquiries 
are not merely aca- 
demic. Researchers 
who have surveyed 
high schoolers on 
how much they work 
estimate that one- 
third are working on 
any given day and 
that more than 80 
percent hold a pay- 
ing job at some point 
during their high 



school career. Data released this year by 
the Third International Math and Sci- 
ence Study shows that U.S. 12th-grad- 
ers work at a far higher rate than their 
counterparts in the 20 other countries 
that participated in this test (see chart). 




Sweden 



Netherlands 
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H Math scores 
□ Science scores 



□ Percentage of students working 
3 or more hours per day 



National average scores on the Third International Mathe- 
matics and Science Study (TTMSS) of students in their final 
year of secondary school, and the percentage of students in 
each country who reported working three or more hours a 
day. Chart compares scores of students in the top five scoring 
countries with those in the United States. 
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While many parents and educators 
hope a part-time job experience will 
teach students how to manage their 
money, research findings suggest other- 
wise. Steinberg found that only 11 per- 
cent of students reported saving most 
of their money for college, and only 3 
percent contributed earnings toward 
their family’s living expenses. 

Unlike young immigrants who had 
to help pay the family’s rent in the early 
part of the century, Steinberg says teens 
working in jobs today are mainly mid- 
dle class, suburban, and white — a find- 
ing confirmed by other studies. The 
bulk of their income goes to clothing, 
cars, entertainment, and, in some 
cases, drugs and alcohol. 

Negative EjBFects of Work 

As one of the first to investigate the 
effect of part-time jobs on academic 
success and aspirations, Steinberg has 
examined indicators such as academic 
achievement, class attendance, time 
spent on homework, and attitudes 
toward school among both working 
and non-working students. In most 
cases, he says, the working student is at 
a disadvantage, with negative effects in- 
creasing with the number of hours 
worked. 

“Students who work 
longer hours report di- 
minished engagement 
in schooling, lowered 
school performance, in- 
creased psychological 
distress, higher drug and 
alcohol use, higher rates 
of delinquency, and 
greater autonomy from parental con- 
trol,” says Steinberg. 

For example, in a 1991 survey of 
4,000 high schoolers in California and 
Wisconsin, the more hours worked, the 
steeper the drop in grade point aver- 
ages and amount of time spent on 
homework. At the same time, students 
working more than 20 hours reported 
using drugs and alcohol 33 percent 
more often than their non-employed 
classmates. They also experienced 
greater psychological symptoms such 
as anxiety, depression, and fetigue. The 
emerging consensus among re- 



searchers, says Steinberg, is that the 
negative effects of employment are 
linked to how much, not whether, a stu- 
dent works. 

This view has been confirmed most 
recendy in a 1997 study by David Stem, 
director of the National Research Cen- 
ter for Vocational Education at UC 
Berkeley. Stern looked at the body of 
research conducted on working teens 
over the past 20 years, separating the 
surveys into two groups: one that in- 
cluded students who worked fewer 
than 15 hours a week, and one includ- 
ing those who worked more. 

In this latter group, he found 10 
studies that reported students working 
15 hours or more had lowergrades, did 
less homework, had higher dropout 
rates, and were less likely to go to col- 
lege. Only three found no negative ef- 
fects. “The preponderance of evidence 
indicates that students who work more 
than 15 to 20 hours a week while in 
high school perform less well academi- 
cally,” he concluded. 

Is Work a Symptom? 

At first glance. Stem says, it may ap- 
pear that working long hours causes 
students to earn lower grades, but he 
stops short of making 
that claim: “Is it a ques- 
tion of cause and effect, 
or just some kind of spu- 
rious correlation?” he 
asks. “It could well be 
that this is just a selection 
process that’s going on, 
wh e re some kids are 
heading off to work and 
putting school behind. It may be that 
those who are more interested in work, 
work more.” 

That’s a suspicion shared by re- 
searcher Jerald Bachman, an investiga- 
tor with the University of Michigan’s 
Monitoring the Future Project, which 
surveyed 70,000 high school seniors. 
Bachman wondered if the students get- 
ting into trouble after working long 
hours were the same students who 
would run into problems at school any- 
way. He looked at their grades before 
entering the work force, their plans for 
college, and whether they had ever 



been held back a grade. He found stu- 
dents with low GPAs, no college plans, 
and a record of retention were more 
likely to choose a job with longer 
hours. 

“I would argue that most of the prob- 
lems that correlate with working long 
hours are more fundamentally caused,” 
says Bachman. “That may contribute to 
the spiral, but I think that the spiral is 
well underway at the time they elect to 
work the long hours.” 

In his earlier studies, Steinberg did 
not consider the prior academic record 
of students. But for a 1993 study, he 
asked the students to recall their GPAs, 
their educational plans, the amount of 
time they spent on homework, and 
their interest in school before they took 
part-time jobs. He discovered that the 
adolescents who worked longer hours 
were less academically inclined to be- 
gin with, and concluded that their drop 
in GPA was not necessarily the result of 
their work schedule. In addition, one- 
third of the working adolescents he sur- 
veyed admitted to taking easier classes 
in order to protect their grade point av- 
erage. 

Not All Work Is Bad 

Bachman and other researchers are 
not willing to write off part-time jobs 
altogether. They say the most successful 
job experiences are those that are 
closely linked to an official school pro- 
gram. Often called School-to-Work or 
Work-Based Learning (see HEL, March/ 
April 1997), these partnerships be- 
tween school and industry provide stu- 
dents with learning experiences in a 
real-world atmosphere that can, in 
turn, strengthen their academic under- 
standing. 

The majority of teenagers are not 
working in this type of job, says Stem, 
but there is evidence that those who are 
have a more positive attitude about 
work and fewer academic problems 
than those whose jobs are not linked to 
a school program. A successful school- 
to-work program “must be carefully 
planned and monitored by people who 
understand both the work setting and 
what is to be learned there,” says Stem. 

In fact, some researchers have found 



Ki€is need time 
to talk about 
their on-the-job 
experiences. 
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Do U.S. Math and Science Scores Suffer Because of Work? 



The test scores of U.S. high school students in math and 
science are lagging behind those of other countries, but so far, 
researchers have not been able to lay the blame on any one 
factor. Class size, age, gender, curriculum — none of these 
alone can adequately explain the difference in scores between 
high- and low-performing countries. 

But Albert Beaton, a professor at Boston College and the 
international study director of the Third International Math 
and Science Study (TIMSS) , has a working theory. At the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association conference held in 
April, he pointed to after-school jobs as a possible culprit: U.S. 
12th-graders work at a far higher rate than their global peers 
who took the TIMSS test. 

“Not only do our kids work their way through college, but 
our kids seem to be working their way through high school,” 
says Beaton. Pointing to statistics that show one-half of U.S. 
students working three or more hours a day outside of normal 
school hours, he said, “That is very different from other places 
in the world, and I think we’re going to have to look at that.” 
In fact, the findings are dramatic. Fifty-five percent of U.S. 
12th-graders work more than three hours a day at a paid job, 
compared to an international average of only 18 percent. In 
contrast, three-quarters of the international students reported 



working less than one hour a day. 

Temple University professor Laurence Steinberg devoted a 
chapter to this phenomenon in his 1996 book, Beyond the 
Classroom: Why School Reform Has Failed and What Parents 
Need to Do, noting that student employment is so rare in other 
countries that it’s actually difficult for researchers to get an 
accurate measurement. 

“Most European and Asian high school students would find 
it utterly astonishing that their American counterparts have 
four or five hours of free time each day to devote to an after- 
school job,” wrote Steinberg. ‘And most would find it incred- 
ible that the average American teenager spends only about one 
hour per day on homework.” 

Steinberg adds that the United States “is the only country 
in the world that actively encourages large numbers of college- 
bound high school students to take on jobs during the aca- 
demic year.” 

But the correlation between after-school jobs and low U.S. 
TIMSS scores is still a hypothesis. The authors of the TIMSS 
report warn, “It is too early in the process of data analysis to 
provide strong evidence to suggest factors that may be related 
to the patterns of performance.” 

— Karen Kelly 



students in work-based learning pro- 
grams perform better academically 
than students in the traditional high 
school program. Larry Rosenstock, for- 
mer director of the New Urban High 
School Project, studied work-based 
learning programs in 23 cities. He 
found a big spike in college entrance 
rates among the students involved in 
these programs. 

“In Durham, NC, the mayor took me 
to visit the health careers program at a 
local high school,” explains Rosen- 
stock. “There, we discovered 90 per- 
cent of the kids in work-based learning 
were going to college, compared to 70 
percent in the high school at large.” 

Most schools don’t have the re- 
sources to implement such a program, 
however, and if they do, they’re often 
not sure where to start, according to 
Carol Clymer, a senior program officer 
at Publiq/Private Ventures in Philadel- 
phia, a nonprofit organization that 
helps high schools start work-based 
programs. One of the key components 
in work-based programs, says Clymer, 
is the opportunity for working teens to 
talk about their on-the-job experiences . 
Kids often can’t articulate what they’re 
learning at work, so they need time to 
think about it and talk about it in order 
to identify the positive components, 
she says. 
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While her organization hasn’t con- 
ducted rigorous research on the sub- 
ject, Clymer says her observations sug- 
gest that many working teens are 
learning about responsibility, team- 
work, and communication on the job. 

But in the absence of true school- 
work partnerships, researchers agree 
that there’s a need for parents to restrict 
the number of hours a student works, 
especially if their academic achieve- 
ment is suffering. 

Federal and state governments set 
their own guidelines: under federal law, 
students under 16 cannot work more 
than three hours on a school day and 
18 hours in an entire week. The govern- 
ment has not set guidelines for 16- and 
17-year-olds, although several states 
have placed their own restrictions on 
older teens. 

Stern would like to see governments 
institute a permit process, whereby stu- 
dents would have to have a certain GPA 
before they could get a job. Bachman 
agrees that more supervision could be 
helpful, but he contends that re- 
searchers, educators, and parents must 
begin to identify the characteristics of 
the ideal workplace experience. He 
says this is crucial, given the likelihood 
that school-year employment will re- 
main an important part of the life of 
many, if not most, adolescents. 
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Full-Service Schools Respond to Families’ Needs 

Quality of collaborations is a major factor in their success 

By Peggy Parser 



T O New York City principal 
Ginny Connelly, the rise offUll- 
service schools means there is 
a safe place for her students to 
go after school to extend what they’ve 
learned during the day. 

To Ann Aimes, a Kentucky school of- 
ficial, it means parents have some- 
where to turn for emergency help 
when food runs short. 

To Larry Bilick, a parent in Berkeley, 
CA, it means his school can begin to 
offer the basic health and recreation 
services his district used to provide be- 
fore the passage of Proposition 13 
wiped out extracurricular “frills” in his 
state in 1978. 

Communities across the country are 
establishing school-based human serv- 
ices programs in record numbers to 
help poor and middle-class families 
handle an array of contemporary social 
problems caused by everything from 
welfare cutbacks to the rise of single 
parenting and dual-career families. 

The schools go by a variety of names, 
including wrap-around schools, com- 
munity schools, and extended schools. 
Still, whether in California, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, or New York City, full-service 
schools have several features in com- 
mon: 

• They stay open and active late, on 
weekends, and during vacations. 

• They provide an unparalleled 
range of human serv- 
ices. In various combi- 
nations, the following 
exist in full-service 
schools across the 
country: psychologi- 
cal counseling, pri- 
mary health care, den- 
tal care, after-school 
recreation, one-stop 
case management, 
homework help, job- 
training, adult literacy classes, parent- 
ing seminars, clothing and food banks. 

• They bring into schools agencies 
that until now have not worked directly 
with the public education system, as 
well as professionals wiiose access to 
children has been hampered by school 
calendars and locations. The United 
Way, the Children’s Aid Society, the New 



Today's full-service 
schools are a 
response to a wide 
range of challenges 
that children face. 



Jersey Department of Human Services, 
and the Missouri Department of Mental 
Health are all examples of agencies that 
have recently established school-based 
programs. 

• They force unprecedented — and 
sometimes difficult— collaborations 
between school professionals and lead- 
ers of outside organizations. 

Only a few schools, notably the four 
Children’s Aid Society/New York City 
Board of Education schools in New 
York, offer a truly complete package of 
health and human services to students 
from sunup to sundown. But the term 
“full-service school,” popularized by re- 
searcher and author Joy Dryfoos, is 
used by many people to designate a 
range of schools engaged in service de- 
livery and after-school care. 

Historical Roots 

The concept of full-service schools 
can be traced back to the 1930s, when 
Charles Stewart Mott, a director of Gen- 
eral Motors and a wealthy philanthro- 
pist, decided to do something about re- 
ports of juvenile delinquency in Flint, 
MI. With visions of transforming school 
buildings into neighborhood centers of 
recreation, civic activity, and lifelong 
learning, Mott gave money to local pub- 
lic schools to stay open late. His experi- 
ment drew national praise and, in 
1936, Eleanor Roosevelt’s personal en- 
dorsement. 

Today’s full-service 
schools are a response 
to a wider range of 
challenges that chil- 
dren face, and this 
time around, federal 
officials, state legisla- 
tors, and social service 
providers are at the ta- 
ble alongside the phi- 
lanthropists. The Clin- 
ton administration has put the force of 
federal funding behind the concept, 
giving grants this year to 300 
school/community partnerships that 
provide after-school learning, recrea- 
tion, and family-support programs. 
Clinton has asked Congress to increase 
funding for these 21st Century Com- 
munity Learning Centers from $40 mil- 



lion this year to $200 million in each of 
the next five years. 

Contemporary full-service schools, 
like the community schools of the 
1930s, have emerged from local initia- 
tives, even though they may receive fed- 
eral funds. “One of the wonderful 
things about this development is that 
there is no single model,” says Margot 
Welch, director of Harvard University’s 
Collaborative for Integrated School 
Services, a resource center for counsel- 
ors and others seeking to bring services 
into schools. “AXliat’s happening is that 
they are growing in communities in 
w^ys that really allow the people in a 
neighborhood to choose what is most 
useful to them.” 

Three Communities, Three 
Different Programs 

A look at three communities gives an 
idea of the ways that full-service schools 
are evolving. Junior High School 22 on 
New York City’s Lower East Side, for 
example, is open every weekday from 
3:00 until 10:00 p.m., enabling about 
200 neighborhood children to stay and 
do their homework, explore the arts, 
and engage in community action — all 
while establishing strong connections 
with a caring team of adults. The pro- 
gram is run separately from the school 
by the Grand Street Settlement House. 

The relationship between Junior 
High School 22 and Grand Street 
evolved because the school is a Beacon 
school, one of 40 in New York City. 
Funded by the New York City Depart- 
ment of Youth and Community Devel- 
opment, the Beacon Initiative spon- 
sored after-school programs in 10 
schools, beginning in 1991, during the 
worst years of urban violence, when 
safety was a top priority, according to 
Geoffrey Canada, a founder of the Bea- 
con Initiative. As incidents of children 
being shot by stray bullets shocked 
New Yorkers, Canada and other com- 
munity activists lobbied the state legis- 
lature to keep inner-city schools open 
as lighted buildings — beacons— offer- 
ing children safe passage through ado- 
lesence. 

Ginny Connelly, principal of Junior 
High School 22, is profoundly grateful 
that her school is a Beacon school. 
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“Even if we have the most whiz-bang 
wonderful school in the universe be- 
tween the hours of 8:40 and 3:00,” 
Connelly declares, “most kids get into 
their first scrapes with the law between 
the hours of 3 p.m and 6 p.m.” If there’s 
no one to connect with her students in 
those hours, she says, “then we’re slam- 
ming our heads up against a brick wall. ” 

At the youth center inside Mezeek 
Middle School in Louisville, KX staffers 
embrace a “whatever-it-takes” attitude 
to make learning possible for students 
who live in the poorest area in the state. 
The center’s services run the gamut 
from a mental health 
clinic, which provides 
intensive, long-term 
counseling to about 
100 students and their 
families, to a supply of 
emergency cash, food, 
and clothing for fami- 
lies in urgent need. 

Mezeek’s youth cen- 
ter is one of hundreds 
established by the Ken- 
tucky Education Reform Act (KERA) of 
1990 in schools where at least 20 per- 
cent of the student population lives be- 
low the poverty line. Ann Aimes, a 
home-school liaison, says the Mezeek 
center has given staffers like herself a 
way to respond to the pressing prob- 
lems of poverty. “I would talk to kids all 
day long, but they were just drowning,” 
remembers Aimes, who was a security 
guard at the school before the center 
opened. “Now we’ve got some place to 
refer kids, some place to give them 
some hope.” 

At Jefferson Elementary School in 
Berkeley, CA, parents are organizing to 
win a Healthy Start grant in order to 
establish a one-stop social service cen- 
ter for families who routinely have to 
travel to separate agencies around 
town to get help. They also plan an af- 
ter-school arts and enrichment pro- 
gram at the school to replace programs 
cut as a result of Proposition 13. Under 
California’s Healthy Start initiative, en- 
acted in 1991, the state awards three- 
year seed grants to schools to link up 
with neighborhood service providers. 

Although Larry Bilick and other Jef- 
ferson parents are working hard to win 
a grant, they are also critical of the state 
for using Healthy Start as a way to re- 
store some services to schools, w4iile 
still relying on local initiatives and fund- 
ing. Twenty years ago, Berkely schools 
had nurses and free after-school recrea- 



Successful 
collaborations 
require dynamic 
school and agency 
leadership. 



tion programs. Bilick points out. Now, 
in order to qualify for a Healthy Start 
grant, “you have to get a ton of in-kind 
services,” he says. “You get a mental 
health agency in town to help, a copy 
center to do some xeroxing, the local 
university to provide interns. There are 
four other Healthy Starts in Berkeley. 
These merchants, the YMCA — they 
can’t do it for everybody and they’re 
starting to say, ‘We’ve done enough.’ ” 

Obstacles Arise 

While there is almost no published 
research yet showing the effect fiill- 
service schools have on 
student academic out- 
comes, there is emerg- 
ing evidence that the 
quality of the collabora- 
tions between schools 
and social service 
providers will be a ma- 
jor factor in whether 
the full-service concept 
can contribute to learn- 
ing. A study of Ken- 
tucky schools by John Kalafat and 
Robert Illback has suggested that stu- 
dents in schools with successfully im- 
plemented service centers out-perform 
students in schools with poorly run 
centers on a wide range of measures, 
including Kentucky achievement tests, 
teacher evaluations of classroom be- 
havior, and dropout rates. Kalafat and 
Illback defined successful full-service 
schools as those that, among other 
things, had functioning advisory coun- 
cils composed of a wide range of com- 
munity members, consistently evalu- 
ated themselves, and explicitly focused 
attention on children’s educational im- 
provement. 

The Kentucky study underscores a 
trouble spot that is showing up in other 
preliminary reports. Researchers are 
finding that in many schools there is a 
wide — and undermining — gulf be- 
tween school people and resource cen- 
ter staff. Principals do not always wel- 
come the service providers, nor do they 
always grasp wftat social services can do 
for their students. 

“Here we use the phrase ‘Healthy 
Start Is Out Back’ because so many 
schools put the family resources center 
in portables out back in the playground 
or on the side where the street is, so 
people could come to the center and 
NOT come into the school,” says Mary 
Wagner, a researcher at SRI Interna- 
tional, who did the first statewide evalu- 



ation of service delivery in the Califor- 
nia program. “One of ^ings that’s key 
to which Healthy Starts survive and 
which don’t is the extent to which they 
are really integrated into the school,” 
she adds. 

Keys to Success 

Dryfoos, who recently summarized 
the state of the movement in a paper 
entitled ‘A Look at Community Schools 
in 1998,” says that successful collabora- 
tions are extremely “people-depend- 
ent,” requiring a lot of time, a lot of 
patience, and dynamic school and 
agency leadership. 

James Connell, president of the In- 
stitute for Research and Reform in Edu- 
cation, a nonprofit education consult- 
ing firm, calls the gulf between school 
people and family service people “a 
tragedy.” Connell has looked at dozens 
of school-based service programs and 
is an advisor to San Francisco’s effort to 
implement a New York-style Beacon 
program. He advises bridging the gap 
by putting social service programs into 
the broader context of education re- 
form efforts. When the call for social 
services comes out of a school’s reform 
efforts, he says, “it’s fully integrated into 
the school. It’s not being plopped in 
because of some grant or somebody’s 
brilliant idea that you ought to put serv- 
ices in schools.” 

He points to what happened at Clara 
Barton Elementary School in Roches- 
ter, NX in the early 1990s, when the 
teachers and principal, working with 
Connell, instituted sweeping educa- 
tion reforms — refining academic stand- 
ards, keeping children and teachers to- 
gether for several years, and lowering 
the teacher-pupil ratio. ‘And then they 
said, okay, we need kids to come to 
school having been fed, we need to re- 
spond to the needs of families,” Con- 
nell recalls. At that point, the principal 
reached out to community service 
providers to put in place a wellness cen- 
ter that is treasured by everyone — 
teachers as well as families, he says. 
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What’s Ahead 

The trend of placing comprehensive 
services for families and children in 
schools is growing vigorously. The 
DeVtltt AXkllace-Reader’s Digest Fund 
and the Charles Stewart Mott Founda- 
tion have just committed tens of mil- 
lions of dollars to a variety of initiatives 
that expand the movement to new cit- 
ies and rural districts. This spring, bil- 
lionaire businessman and philanthro- 
pist George Soros announced that his 
first foray into giving in the United 
States will be a $25 million grant to New 
York City for school/community agency 
collaborations. 

Dryfoos reports that full-service 
schools advocates are beginning to 
work with school reform advocates in 



order to bring the best school/commu- 
nity models to the national agenda. “It’s 
time to turn a good idea into an ongo- 
ing sustained effort,” she says, “with na- 
tional reach and implications.” 

For Further Information 

J. Connell, M. Gambone, and T. Smith. "Youth De- 
velopment in Community Settings: Challenges for 
Our Field and Our Approach.” Philadelphia; Insti- 
tute for Research and Reform in Education, 1998; 
732-288-0066; E-mail: jnirre@aol.com. 

J. Dryfoos. Safe Pttssage: Making It Through Adoles- 
cence in a Risky Society. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1998. 

J. Dryfoos. ‘A Look at Community Schools in 1998.” 
Occasional Paper No. 2, National Center for Schools 
and Communities, Fordham University, 113 West 
60th St., Room 704, New York, NY 10023; 212-636- 
6699. 

G. Maeroff Altered Destinies.- Making Life Better for 
Schoolchildren in Need. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1998. 



The Charles Stewan Mott Foundation, 21st Century 
Community Learning Centers OflRce, 1200 Mott 
Foundation Building, Flint, MI 48502-1851; 810- 
238-5651; www.mott.org. 

The Children’s Aid Society, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York, NY 10010; 212-949-4800; www. child rensaid- 
society.org. 

Emerging Coalition for Community Schools, Insti- 
tute for Educational Leadership, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20036; 202-822-8405; 
www.iel.org. 

National Center for Community Education, 1017 
Avon St., Flint, MI 48503; 810-238-0463; 
www.nccenet.org. 

2 1st Century Community Learning Centers, U.S. De- 
partment of Education, OflRce of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement, 555 New Jersey Ave., NW 
Washington, DC. 20208; 202-219-2187; 
WWW. ed.gov/oflRces A3 ERI/2 IstCCLC. 
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Discussing Student Work Gives Teachers 
New Perspective 

Project Zero’s “Rounds” adapts a medical tradition for teachers 



O nce a month from October 
through May, some 35 
teachers, principals, stu- 
dents, and other visitors 
from around the U.S. gather in a con- 
ference room at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education to discuss a piece 
of student work in a process called 
“Rounds.” Named after the medical tra- 
dition of “Grand Rounds” in wiiich doc- 
tors come together to consider chal- 
lenging cases, these sessions are 
sponsored by Project Zero, a 30-year- 
old research group at HGSE. 

The Rounds at HGSE is one of sev- 
eral major efforts to get teachers to take 
a more in-depth look at their craft, in- 
cluding the “Critical Friends Groups” 
sponsored by the Annenberg Institute 
for School Reform and the “Tuning Pro- 
tocol” used by the Coalition for Essen- 
tial Schools (see HEL, March/April 
1998). While some models use collabo- 
rative assessment to reach consensus 
about a rating or grade for a piece of 
work. Project Zero uses these sessions 
to “get closer to a child’s purpose, and 
recognize the challenges and accom- 
plishments in the work,” says Steve 
Seidel, a Project Zero research associate 
who leads the monthly sessions. Teach- 



ers who participate by bringing sam- 
ples of their own students’ work often 
find the collaboration helpful, because 
it either confirms their view of the work 
or introduces new perspectives that 
they can use in working with students 
in the future, says Seidel. Participants 
sometimes start similar conversations 
in their own schools because they value 
the chance to give a single piece of stu- 
dent work the attention they feel it de- 
serves, and because it enables them to 
reflect on their experience as educa- 
tors, he says. 

An Insider’s View 

To get an inside view of this process. 
Harvard Education Letter editor 
Nancy Walser sat in on the April 
Rounds, which focused on a story writ- 
ten by a 6th-grader. The story, ‘A Regu- 
lar Legalist Day” (see p. 7), was written 
for Ann Jaquith, a California teacher 
who assigned her students a role from 
the Han Dynasty in Chinese history and 
asked them to write about it as part of 
an interdisciplinary course on history 
and English, called “Making Connec- 
tions.” Participants (identified by first 
names only) are shown only the written 
piece as it was turned in to Jaquith. 



Through the use of five principles that 
lay out ground rules for the discussion 
(see box, p. 8), participants begin by 
describing the work, then raise ques- 
tions about it, and, finally, speculate on 
what the student was trying to accom- 
plish. The presenting teacher then an- 
swers these questions about the writer 
and the assignment before bringing up 
some dilemmas of her own. 

In this edited excerpt of a one-hour 
conversation, participants have already 
figured out that the story is historic^ 
fiction set in China. They note some in- 
herent contradictions between the so- 
phisticated imagery and glaring gram- 
matical problems. Some participants 
also note that major conflicts in the 
story seem to have been left unfinished. 
Jaquith tells the group that the student 
has trouble with the mechanics of writ- 
ing and often lacks motivation. Al- 
though she’s read the piece numerous 
times, this is the first time she’s aware 
of the parallels between the stories she 
has told the class about her travels in 
China and her student’s story. 

Ann: I told the students a story about 

being in a restaurant in China and 

eating duck and duck’s brain, and, lo 
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A Regular Legalist Day 



I opened my eyes and looked out the window. The sun was so bright I had to squint. I saw the same thing I 
saw every day, a maple tree and four beautiful lilies surrounding it. I stretched my arms and stepped out of bed. 

I went and fetched three buckets of water from the small well outside my house. I put them on the stove and 
heat them up.since it took a while to heat up, I took off my robes in advance. Isaw if the water is hot enough 
(which it was) and poured them into my bath tub.The water was soothing so I took longer than usual. I felt it 
had been long enough. My skin was even beginning to wrinkle. I dried off and put my red shirt on and my pants. 

I went in to my kitchen for breakfast.l had my usual; a bowl of rice with duck on top. My favorite part is the 
head because the brain is so tender. Just when I'm finished up I heard a knock at the door. I look to see who it 
was and it was none other than my brother. 

"Oh hello brother ,what a surprise to see you here. "I said 

"I'm having a tea party ,may I borrow twelve plates from you ."he asked. 

"Sure, but am I invited?" 

"Yes of course my brother,"he said 

"I'll be right out with the plates." 

As I was taking the plates out of the cupboard a huge crash that almost made me drop the plates I was holding. 

I ran out to see what happened with plates in hand. My bother was standing and an innocent look on his face 
with my precious vase at his feet broken into a million pieces.l let out a yelp and jumped back in horror. 

"I was just looking at it when all of a sudden it floated out into mid air and dropped." he said lying through 
his teeth. 

"It's one thing that you broke it but to lie on top of it is way to extreme. Get out of my house. I'll have to deal 
with you later! II." 

Now I was late for work. I ran out my door ,into my courtyard, down my unusually quiet street and in to the 
busy city of Changan,where I caught my usual horse drawn carriage. 

"To the palace," I requested. 

The driver slapped the reigns on the horse and we were off. 

In about ten minutes we arrived at the palace. 

"That will be four yuan sir." 

I paid him and stepped down. I saw the usual thing ; two beautiful hand carved jade gates with very detailed 
dragons on them. Standing to the right of them I saw Letu, the guard. 

"Hello Letu," I said 

"Hey Leje, The emperor is waiting for youl" 

As I walked in I saw many beautiful pieces of art by famous crafts people. I walked up the stairs and saw the 
emperor sitting on his throne. I bowed to him and he offered me some jasmine tea. 

"Hello Leje, I have a very important issue to discuss with you" 

"And what is that your highness?" I asked 

"Well a scrawny peasant stole a ruby from my personal treasury.What should I do?" 

"I think you should cut of his hands because it will teach him a very good lesson and others will learn his 
mistakes." 

"That's a very wise idea," he said 

We discussed a few more issues and before I knew it, it was lunch time. We ate fish, pork, duck, rice, vegetables 
and tea. While we were eating we heard yelling out side. We instantly got up and walked to the balcony to see 
what was happening. When we looked down we saw an angry mob of peasants yelling about not having enough 
food and money to support their families. 

"Guards, go shoot a crossbow into the crowd to break up the riot," He commanded. They did as they were 
told and sure enough every one scattered in different directions. 

"Well now that that's over with, I give you permission to leave." 

I quickly ran down the stairs and out the door saving just enough time to say goodbye to Letu. Since the 
carriage didn't come in the after noon I had to walk home. After Forty five minutes of walking I finely reached 
my front gate. I went inside and saw my broken vase right were I had left it .1 didn't want to deal with it then so 
I went into my kitchen to eat. You might think I shouldn't be hungry now after that lunch but after walking so 
far I was Ready to eat. I made myself a bowl of rice and fish. I ate it and after a long day of work I went straight 
to bed. 
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and behold, it’s here. And the heat- 
ing of the water. That’s another story 
that I told about China. You can’t 
drink the water, so you have to boil 
it. So I’m noticing now many of the 
details that are in this piece are not 
from things that she read, but are 
from stories that I told in class. About 
the conflicts, I also wondered about 
the ruby — how someone could get 
access to it in a guarded palace? If I 
were writing this piece, that’s where 
I would have put my energy, not with 
the conflict with the brother. 
Barbara R: How did the student feel 
about the piece? 

Ann: The way she feels about many 
things that she does — that she was 
glad to be done. 

Chris: As in the big, bold font she 
uses for “THE END”? 

Ann: Yeah. This was supposed to be 
a third draft, which is interesting to 
me. What do you do with a final piece 
that comes in and has so many er- 
rors? I think that there were things 
about it that she felt quite good 
about. I think that she was working 
on trying to use sensory images and 
details to give a sense of place. She 
loves art. One of the things that the 
students did in the process of writing 
was to draw a sketch of the house 
that their character would live in. We 
also looked at pictures of places like 
the Forbidden City to get a sense of 
what a palace might have looked like. 
Chris: I think that with this kind of 
piece there’s a real dilemma or a 
trade-ofif, because it’s about history 
and it’s also about writing. And when 
kids are doing historical fiction, often 
they’re not going to do their best 
writing because they’re trying to 
bring in this other thing that isn’t so 
much what they own. On the other 
hand, I think it’s a great way to do 
history. Kids usually like it, and say, 
“Oh, this is so much fun.” Also, I 
think this is a finished thing. I 
wouldn’t even ask her to do another 
thing on it. 

Ann: I struggle with how hard to 
push her and when to just let go. 
Other students, when asked a couple 
of those questions, say, “Can I do an- 
other draft?” And her question is 
much more likely to be, ‘Am I going 
to have to do anything else?” 

Beth: I wondered if she had done 
the drawing [of the house] before 
she did the writing. I wonder about 
having her visualize the other parts 
of the story, because it might help 
her key in to those parts that aren’t 



Project Zero’s 

Five Principles of Collaborative Assessment 

1. Start by leaking at the work knowing little or nothing about the context in 
which the work was produced. 

2. Describe the piece, keeping in mind that no observation is too obvious. 
Withhold judgments as much as possible. 

3. Most students approach their work with purpose and intent even if it is not 
immediately apparent 

4. When speculating about what the student was trying to accomplish, be 
ready to cite examples from the work. Keep coming back to the work. 

5. Don’t worry if you come away frx>m Rounds with more questions than 
answers. 



as finished. 

Barbara S.: It has to be our job to 
help her do a better piece. You know, 
I can’t see this as the end state. Be- 
cause her strength is the artistic, the 
visual, that’s where she was really de- 
scriptive, and that’s where you got 
that wondeiftil feeling. So I was won- 
dering for her, first of all, if she ex- 
pressed it artistically — the conflicts, 
the inhumanity — and then if she 
came back to the writing, how much 
more powerftil it might be. 

Kevin: This might be tough because 
it’s part of a particular history unit, 
but I wonder if this wouldn’t be 
something you could come back to 
after a while. Not right away, but in 
three weeks, in two months, say to 
this girl, let’s look at the ending now 
and see if there are any ways we can 
push it. 

Putting “Rounds” to Work 

Jaquith did go back to school and use 
this conversation in two different con- 
texts. In a study group with eight other 
teachers at her school, Jaquith contin- 
ued the debate about when a piece of 
student work should be considered 
“done.” “We didn’t reach a consensus, 
but we decided it’s really important for 
students to get honest feedback,” she 
reports. She also had a conversation 
with the story’s author. Though it had 
been three months since the student 
wrote the story, she remembered the 
assignment well and was anxious to 
know what had been said about it dur- 
ing the April Rounds. “We talked about 
the verb tenses and I think I raised her 
awareness about the errors. We also 
talked about the unresolved conflict 
with the brother, and I was struck by 
how much thought she put into that 



character — that for him, punishing the 
populace was probably much easier 
than executing justice at home.” In fact, 
the next two pieces the student wrote 
were stronger, Jaquith reports. “I had 
the sense that she had a renewed pride 
in what she was doing, that the one-on- 
one attention she got on that piece had 
some impact, because she showed 
more care and consideration in her 
next assignments.” 

Jaquith says the Rounds process is of 
“tremendous value” to her as a teacher 
because “others notice things you don’t 
and raise questions that keep you 
thinking about your practice,” she says. 
She also feels it is valuable for helping 
teachers to keep an open mind when 
looking at a piece of work before jump- 
ing to conclusions about what a student 
can or cannot do — something that can 
be key to helping students achieve a 
particular goal, she says. ‘A teacher who 
continues to think about her practice is 
always asking, why am I doing what I’m 
doing and how can I be more effective?” 
says Jaquith. “These questions are very 
valuable for modeling learning and 
risk-taking to students, because that’s 
what they need to do to succeed. And 
in the process of doing that, I become 
a better teacher. ” 

For Further Information 

Harvard Project Zero, 323 Longfellow Hall, 13 Ap- 
pian Way, Cambridge, MA 02138; 617-495-4342; 
www.LEARN@PZ. Send e-mail to info@pz.har- 
vard.edu. 

D. Allen, ed. Assessing Student Learning; From 
Grading to Understanding, New York: Tfeachers Col- 
lege Press, in press. 

N. Lyons, ed. With Portfolio in Hand: Validating the 
New Teacher Professionalism. New York: Tfeachers 
College Press, 1998. 
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From Sputnik to TIMSS: Reforms in Science 
Education Make Headway Despite Setbacks 

More time is needed for widespread classroom changes 

By Naomi Freundlich 



W '^hen final science scores 
from the Third Interna- 
tional Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS) 
tests came out late last year, U.S. stu- 
dents proved to be behind half of those 
in other developed countries by the 
eighth grade, and dead last by the final 
year of secondary school. The low 
scores, though shocking, were not un- 
expected: The U.S. has been trying to 
overhaul science education since the 
Russians launched Sputnik in the 
1950s, but progress has been slow. 

While many new science courses 
were developed in the 1960s in re- 
sponse to Sputnik, that period of re- 
form halted shortly after U.S. astro- 
nauts landed on the moon, according 
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to James Rutherford, former director of 
Project 2061, the American Association 
for Advancement of Science’s program 
for revamping K-12 science education. 
With the crisis over, science reform 
stopped short of producing a “critical 
mass” of newly trained teachers. “It 
wasn’t rooted in the schools yet, so we 
went back to the traditional ways of do- 
ing things,” says Rutherford. 

Worries over whether the U.S. can 
keep up in the global economy have 
ushered in the current 
period of science edu- 
cation reform, says 
Rutherford, whose 
1990 book. Science for 
All Americans, is con- 
sidered “the bible” for 
these efforts. Unlike 
the 1960s, though, 
there is general con- 
sensus on what con- 
cepts students should 
be learning from kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade. But 
translating those expectations into the 
classroom remains the central task. In- 
depth studies of TIMSS results, com- 
bined with case studies of reform ef- 
forts, are shedding even more light on 
the many changes that are still neces- 
sary. Among them are wider dissemina- 



tion of newer inquiry-based science 
materials and intensive training of 
teachers in how to use them. “Trying to 
put together the pieces is the challenge 
now,” Rutherford says. 

Beyond Standards 

Although the TIMSS scores don’t re- 
flect it, there have been major national 
and statewide efforts to improve sci- 
ence literacy in the schools. Some 46 
states have adopted science standards 
or curriculum frame- 
works. Many of these 
frameworks are based 
on standards set by the 
American Association 
for the Advancement of 
Sciences (AAAS) and 
the National Academy 
of Sciences. In addi- 
tion, about half of all 
states have instituted 
state-wide tests in sci- 
ence, just like those in 
reading and math. 

But standards have proved to be only 
a starting point — teachers also need 
new materials and training to interpret 
and follow them. In a 1998 analysis of 
state standards, the Thomas B. Ford- 
ham Foundation gave only six states 
top marks for having standards that 



The TIMSS scores 
don't reflect the 
major effort now 
in place to improve 
science literacy 
in schools. 
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were sufficiently specific when it came 
to content. Since releasing its own 
“Benchmarks for Science Literacy” in 
1993, the AAAS’s Project 2061 (named 
for the year that Haley’s Comet will re- 
turn) has recently embarked on a series 
of workshops aimed at introducing 
standards to teachers in individual 
school districts, and is working on a da- 
tabase to help middle school teachers, 
in particular, find curriculum materials 
to meet them. “That’s the big obstacle,” 
says Mary Koppal of Project 2061. “Peo- 
ple want to use standards and bench- 
marks, but they want to know what 
works.” 

Less Is More 

Since the 1980s, evidence has been 
mounting that “hands-on, inquiry- 
based” materials recommended by na- 
tional science standards impart facts 
just as well as the traditional lecture 
approach, with the added bonus of im- 
proving student attitudes toward sci- 
ence, (HEL, May/June 1990). Assess- 
ments like those devised by Ohio 
researchers (see box, p. 3) are also con- 
firming that new inquiry-based ap- 
proaches can raise scores, even among 
girls and minorities, groups that tradi- 
tionally have not performed well in sci- 
ence. 

Unfortunately, the textbooks that 
most schools rely on, especially in mid- 
dle and high schools, have not been re- 
vamped to emphasize these new meth- 
ods. “Despite a recognition that Project 
2061 and other national reform docu- 
ments are calling for reduced content 
and different approaches to teaching 
than in the past, publishers have made 
only incremental changes, layered on 
top of existing textbook formats and 
content,” say the authors of an SRI In- 
ternational report on Project 2061. 

The problem with U.S. science texts 
is that they take the “mile-wide, inch- 
deep” approach, says William H. 
Schmidt, research coordinator at Michi- 
gan State University’s U.S. TIMSS Na- 
tional Research Center. Schmidt and his 
colleagues analyzed 491 curriculum 
guides and 628 textbooks from around 
the world to get a picture of how the 
U.S. taught math and science as com- 



pared to other countries. Based on 
their study “A Splintered Vision,” 
Schmidt argues that the U.S. did poorly 
on TIMSS primarily because its science 
curriculum attempts too much and is 
repetitive from year to year. Countries 
that did better on TIMSS have more fo- 
cused curriculum, he says. “If you look 
at a [U.S.] 8th-grade science book, it has 
65 topics in it,” he says. “The German 
and Japanese textbooks have five topics 
in them and the international average 
is 20. Science has big theorems, but the 
way it’s conveyed to U.S. students is like 
a large laundry list.” 

Minnesota’s experience with the 
TIMSS tests confirms Schmidt’s thesis, 
says Bill Linder-Scholer, executive di- 
rector of SciMathMN, a nonprofit re- 
form organization that sponsored Min- 
nesota’s participation 
in the test. Minnesota 
students tied with Sin- 
gapore’s for the best 
scores on the TIMSS 
8th-grade earth science 
test, primarily because 
95 percent of its 8th- 
graders take earth sci- 
ence (as opposed to a 
mix of science subjects) and because 
there was “common agreement” 
among teachers to focus on only four 
topics within that subject, says Linder- 
Scholer. “We have no magic bullet,” he 
says. “The fundamental lesson is about 
alignment.” 

Some new curriculum is being devel- 
oped to correct this problem. In stark 
contrast to the 65 topics found in the 
650-page earth science text most com- 
monly used in middle schools, the Na- 
tional Science Resources Center, forex- 
ample, is developing an earth science 
course that focuses on only three topics 
taught entirely with activities and thin 
“student guides.” 

Centralized Efforts Work 

Despite these pockets of progress, 
reformers at the National Science Foun- 
dation (NSF) have discovered just how 
difficult it is to bring about widespread 
improvement. Between 1991 and 
1993, the NSF signed cooperative 
agreements with 25 states to carry out 



“standards-based systemic reform 
throughout their jurisdictions.” These 
Statewide Systemic Initiative (SSI) 
grants averaged about $10 million, and 
there was great latitude in how the state 
programs could be executed. States 
typically contracted to universities or 
other outside groups to set up teacher 
development programs, introduce new 
curriculum, and try to measure success. 

A study of the SSI program released 
in March by SRI International con- 
cluded that it “had limited, moderate, 
and uneven impacts on classroom prac- 
tice.” The programs that failed often 
suffered from what program manager 
Patrick Shields calls the “let a thousand 
flowers bloom approach” — giving 
money to many locail initiatives to do 
what they want with it. However, cen- 
trally managed pro- 
grams like Ohio’s (see 
box, p. 3) that feature 
intensive teacher train- 
ing did far better. “Pro- 
grams that were able to 
show a real impact on 
students and teachers 
were those that started 
early, were able to pro- 
vide intensive high-quality professional 
development, and used pre-made cur- 
riculum materials,” said Shields. 

Learning by Doing 

Teacher training plays an especially 
important role in science education ef- 
forts for two major reasons: science as 
a field is constandy buffeted by new dis- 
coveries, and the learning curve is 
steeper because teachers generally 
have had little specialized training in 
science. The average elementary school 
teacher has taken only one college 
course in science. 

Reform efforts focused only on new 
curriculum without adequate teacher 
training appear to be “doomed,” say 
John Cannon and David Crowther of 
the University of Nevada. After spend- 
ing $ 1 million on a new hands-on, ac- 
tivity-based curriculum called “Science 
Place,” one large Nevada school district 
saw its reforms fail because teachers at 
its 56 elementary schools didn’t know 
how to use it, according to a 1997 case 
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Ohio Reform Shows Results 



When the National Science Foundation announced its in- 
tention to award millions of dollars in grants for statewide 
science education reforms, Jane Butler Kahle, a professor at 
Ohio’s Miami University, teamed up with physics Nobel laure- 
ate Kenneth G. Wilson to come up with a plan. Their idea was 
to train middle school teachers in inquiry-based physics — a 
“gatekeeper” subject that students need to take in order to 
take higher-level science courses. The goals were to create a 
more knowledgable teaching force and to engage more female 
and minority students in the subject, since these students are 
more likely to opt out of science after middle school. 

What they came up with “was successful beyond anyone’s 
expectations,” wrote Kahle in a 1997 article for Science Edu- 
cator. Dubbed the “Discovery Institute,” the six-week summer 
program trained teachers in math, life science, and physics. 
Taught by master teachers, mathematicians, and scientists at 
eight sites throughout Ohio, the institutes stressed teaching 
teachers “the way we wanted them to teach,” says Kahle. 
Teachers received stipends of up to $60 a day and could earn 
college credits by attending. Unlike the typical lecture-lab sci- 
ence course, those taking Discovery’s Physics By Inquiry insti- 
tute learned by doing. For example, teachers were told to put 
together light bulbs, batteries, and strips of aluminum to make 
the bulbs light as part of learning about electricity. 

To reach even more teachers, a two- week summer work- 
shop for individual districts was developed to help teachers 
work through actual curricula in a way consistent with na- 
tional science standards. “Teachers who go through the two- 
week institutes are very likely to go the next summer to the 
six-week institute because we whet their appetite,” said Kahle. 
Whereas many programs peak at reaching the 10 percent of 
teachers who usually volunteer for reforms, the Discovery Pro- 
gram reached almost 40 percent of middle school teachers in 
participating districts. The initial cost of both the two- and 



six-week training was about $25 per hour per participant, but 
this figure decreased as the program grew. 

To measure the program’s success, Kahle and her col- 
leagues surveyed teachers, principals, and parents, and visited 
schools to gauge changes in teacher practices. They also de- 
veloped their own test to see how well students of teachers 
who did and did not participate in Discovery training were 
able to think conceptually and interpret data. Results show 
clearly that students in “reform” classrooms with teachers who 
have attended Discovery Institutes are more likely to write 
about how they solve problems, to work in small groups, and 
to use hands-on materials than those in “non-reform” class- 
rooms. Results also show that teachers in reform classrooms 
use more inquiry-based teaching approaches, which require 
students to support their claims, encourage questions, and 
inspire students to discuss subjects. These practices remained 
evident three years after teachers were trained. 

Test scores were not only higher in reform classrooms, but 
girls actually outscored boys within their racial groups. Afirican 
Americans in reform classrooms scored as well as white stu- 
dents in non-reform classrooms. Studies like these are done 
every year, and results are published and given to state legis- 
lators to boost support for the program. Ohio has also 
changed teacher certification criteria to require “intense expe- 
riences with inquiry,” says Kahle. 

“We have changed attitudes about what constitutes good 
professional development in the state,” she says. “That maybe 
the long-lasting effea of what we’ve done.” 

For Further Information 

J.B. Kahle. “Systemic Reform: Challenges and Changes." Science Educator 6, no. 
1 (Spring 1997): 1*6. 
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OH 45056-1693; 513-529-1686 (evaluation) or 937-775-2726 (K-12 programs); 
http:/Avww.discovery.kl2.oh.us. 



Study by the two researchers. Although 
the publisher provided training for 10 
local teachers, who were then paid to 
provide workshops for other teachers, 
only 59 percent of the district’s teachers 
attended even a single workshop. 
Teachers complained that there was not 
enough time during the year to com- 
plete the units or to work out prob- 
lems. Without continued training for 
teachers using “Science Place” and in- 
centives for teachers to attend work- 
shops, the reform was “doomed from 
the beginning to trip and fall,” the 
authors concluded. 

The best professional development 
in science is collaborative, stresses con- 
tent learning, and is done over a period 
of weeks with opportunities for follow- 
up discussions, experts say. There is no 
one model. In Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple, state education officials are using 
videotapes to show teachers how to 
teach to statewide tests that lOth-grad- 



ers will have to pass to graduate begin- 
ning in 2003. In New Jersey, a partner- 
ship with the Merck Institute for Sci- 
ence Education and local districts 
stresses fundamental science concepts, 
as well as classroom management skills 
for keeping teaching materials stocked 
and organized. 

Some of the most effective training is 
being done far away from schools in 
government labs, science museums, 
and even on beaches, says Susan 
Loucks-Horsley, a director of profes- 
sional development at the National Re- 
search Council. Programs in these set- 
tings can show teachers exactly what is 
meant by inquiry-based learning so 
they can model and guide discussions 
in the classroom, she says. “They can 
take a field trip to the beach to look at 
erosion, develop questions, and do an 
investigation. All of a sudden they have 
questions about what they are seeing 
and realize they need to know more,” 



said Loucks-Horsley. “Inquiry-based 
learning is not just posing questions to 
teachers and kids; it’s exploring physi- 
cal and natural phenomenon in a way 
that they learn serious scientific princi- 
ples.” 

In the end, the goal is not simply for 
U.S. students to score better on TIMSS, 
reformers say, but to construct the class- 
room of the future. “The longer thing, 
which we think will take 25 to 50 years 
to accomplish,” says Rutherford, “is to 
really put in place the next system, the 
next curriculum that will turn out, 
across the board, students who are re- 
ally comfortable with math, science, 
and technology, and know how to use 
it and control it and who can participate 
in a more interesting and safer world.” 
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Latino Achievement Reexamined 

Researchers seek new ways to help this population succeed in school 

By Laurel Shaper Walters 



L atino children are the largest 
minority group in U.S. schools, 
now outnumbering African- 
American children by 35,000. 
They are also the most academically 
troubled racial or ethnic group, with 
persistendy high dropout rates and low 
test scores. While the nation’s overall 
school completion rate rose steadily 
during the past two decades, the Latino 
dropout rate remained at 30 to 35 per- 
cent, more than dou- 
ble the rate for African 
Americans and 35 
times that for whites. 

‘According to every 
educational indicator, 

Hispanic Americans 
are making progress at 
alarmingly low rates,” 
concluded President 
Clinton’s Advisory 
Commission on Edu- 
cational Excellence for 
Hispanic Americans in a 1996 report. 

Researchers looking at why this 
achievement gap exists have come up 
with a long list of possible influences, 
including poverty, discrimination, seg- 
regation, the stresses of immigration, 
frequent language limitations, and 
poorly educated parents. Yet even 
when economic backgrounds, immi- 
grant status, and language differences 
are taken into account. Latino students 
still have higher dropout rates than 
other ethnic groups. 

The umbrella term “Latino” — often 
used interchangeably with the term 
“Hispanic” — encompasses a wide 



''The more 
Americanized 
Latino immigrant 
students become, 
the worse their 
attitude in school. 



range of subgroups all from Spanish- 
speaking countries, each with its own 
history and culture. Much of the re- 
search on Latino educational achieve- 
ment focuses on Mexican Americans, 
since that subgroup accounts for two- 
thirds of all Latinos in the United States. 

Given the persistent and unique 
problems Latinos as a group have in 
school, some explanations have cen- 
tered on the culture itself One widely 
held theory — increas- 
ingly viewed with suspi- 
cion by researchers — is 
that Latinos value family 
loyalty and work over 
grades and advance- 
ment to college, espe- 
cially for girls. Recent 
research is chipping 
away at that thesis. 
Some of the most valu- 
able research has mixed 
quantitative data with 
an ethnographic approach of inter- 
viewing students, parents, and school 
administrators to help identify the 
kinds of struggles students face. The re- 
sults of this approach are debunking 
long-held myths and providing better 
insight into how schools can help this 
growing segment of the population 
succeed in school. 

Questioning the Deficit 
Model 

One study in particular has made 
waves for refuting the idea that Latinos 
come to school lacking the capabilities 
and attitudes to succeed. This vein of 



thought is considered to be part of a 
broader “deficit theory,” which, from its 
beginnings in the 1920s, sought to ex- 
plain the academic failings of minorities 
by blaming the students and their fami- 
lies, according to Richard Valencia, as- 
sociate professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Texas and 
author of The Evolution of Deficit 
Thinking, a 1998 book oh the theory. 

Recent work by Harvard cultural 
anthropologist Marcelo M. Suarez- 
Orozco and his wife, research psychol- 
ogist Carola Suarez-Orozco, has shown 
persuasively that it may be the process 
of assimilating into American culture 
that has more influence over Latino 
achievement than any factor related to 
their native culture. Beginning in 1990, 
the couple conducted a three-year re- 
search project comparing the school 
experience of immigrant students from 
Mexico with children still living in Mex- 
ico, second-generation Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and non-Latino whites. They in- 
terviewed 189 students ages 13-18, as 
well as teachers and parents, to study 
the impact of school dynamics, peer 
and family life, and attitudes toward 
achievement on school performance. 
They found that immigrants are per- 
forming better than second-generation 
or U.S. -born Latinos. As one teacher 
noted, “The more Americanized [Lat- 
ino immigrant students] become, the 
worse their attitude in school.” 

Marcelo Suarez-Orozco believes 
these findings refute the deficit theory. 
“Children do not arrive with a cultural 
deficiency or baggage,” he says. “New 
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arrivals come with tremendously high 
aspirations. If you control for every- 
thing else, immigrants get better 
grades, they study more, they spend 
less time watching TV they spend less 
time hanging out with their friends. 
The problem is that over time, for many 
reasons, those things aren’t sustained.” 

Pinpointing the causes of declining 
motivation and achievement among 
Latino immigrants is proving difficult. 
“It’s not going to be a one-dimensional 
answer,” says Gary Orfield, a professor 
at Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, who is editing a new book on Lat- 
ino civil rights. “There are a lot of dif- 
ferent things going on, and trying to 
weigh the relative importance of them 
is not easy.” 

To begin with, the self-selection proc- 
ess for immigrants may inflate the pic- 
ture of their initial success, researchers 
say, because immigrant families arrive 
with optimism about the future and a 
desire to better themselves. A 1996 
RAND report found that immigrant 
children and parents of all ethnic 
groups have higher educational aspira- 
tions than their U.S.-born counterparts. 
Inexplicably, this gap in aspirations is 
three times larger for Latinos than for 
other groups. 



Some have theorized that the immi- 
grants’ optimistic attitudes may give 
way to frustration in the face of real-life 
obstacles, which may affect family or 
student attitudes toward school. John 
U. Ogbu, an anthropologist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, argues 
that some minority groups give up on 
education after seeing that it does not 
offer them the same rewards it brings 
the majority population. Over time, mi- 
nority youth learn not to invest in edu- 
cation because they do not see a long- 
term benefit in the job market, Ogbu 
argues. Census data from 1990 support 
this argument: the mean annual in- 
come for white male high school gradu- 
ates was $22,521; for Latinos it was 
$14,644. 

A Closer Look at Schools 

Other researchers are looking more 
closely at what schools may be doing to 
hinder Latino achievement. Scholars 
such as Enrique T. Trueba of the Univer- 
sity of Texas argue that many schools 
fail to provide a culturally appropriate 
education for minority students. 

“Latino experiences and cultural 
capital need to be counted as strengths,” 
Trueba writes. “The incorporation of 
students’ language, culture, and expe- 



riential knowledge should not conflict 
with teachers’ responsibility for provid- 
ing students with particular academic 
content knowledge and learning skills.” 
While few researchers would resur- 
rect arguments along the lines of the 
“deficit model,” there also is a shift away 
from simply blaming school practices 
such as tracking, poor counseling, and 
retention, and a renewed recognition 
that sociocultural factors might, in fact, 
play a role. For example, it’s still impor- 
tant to examine student and family atti- 
tudes towards school among ethnic 
groups because such factors do affect 
educational outcomes, argues Russell 
W Rumberger, an education professor 
at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara. “If you believe in cultural dif- 
ferences, that doesn’t necessarily imply 
a deficit,” he says. 

But other researchers \varn against 
drawing any conclusions about Latino 
culture as a whole. Harriet Romo and 
Toni Falbo studied 100 “at-risk” Mexi- 
can-origin students in Austin, TX, over 
four years. “We found no single culture 
of the home, nor was there a single cul- 
ture of the school,” they wrote in Lat- 
ino High School Graduation: Defying 
the Odds, a 1996 book based on their 
study. “Furthermore, our statistical 



How Schools Can Help Latino Students Succeed 



Much of what Latino students need to succeed academically 
applies to all students, regardless of ethnicity. But beyond ba- 
sic school reform, there are some strategies schools can use 
to help both Latino students and their parents not only survive 
the school years, but also thrive. Here is a synopsis of resear- 
chers’ recommendations for improving Latino achievement: 

• Emphasize prevention of problems. Most students show 
warning signs when struggling academically or considering 
leaving school. If, for example, a student has two unexcused 
absences in a row, schools should contact the parents directly. 

• Personalize programs and services for Latino students. 
Connecting with adults and establishing mentoring relation- 
ships can make a significant difference, particularly for high 
schoolers. Some strategies for achieving this include reducing 
class sizes, creating separate houses or academies within a 
large high school, teachers “adopting” a group of students, 
and older students mentoring younger ones. 

• Make schools accessible to parents. This may require pro- 
viding transportation to meetings, going to homes to meet 
with parents who do not have phones, providing translators, 
and sending home correspondence written in Spanish. 

• Provide parents with frequent feedback about their chil- 
dren’s academic progress. Many Latino parents are unaware 
of the schools’ expectations for their children. Standards must 
be communicated clearly and repeatedly. 

sr- 



At the elementary level, provide after-school tutoring 
and enrichment related to in-class assignments. Trained 
volunteers in the classroom offer another opportunity for 
adult-student connections. 

Set high academic and behavioral standards for students. 
Utino students should be actively recruited into the highest 
level classes and provided the extra support needed. 

Provide intensive academic counseling for students that 
includes parents. Encouraging college attendance requires 
early and regular attention to courses taken and preparation 
for standardized testing, as well as parental support. 
Incorporate Latino culture and traditions into the class- 
room when possible, particularly at the elementary level. 
Students should feel that their cultural background is wel- 
comed and respected by the school. 

Replicate programs that have proven effective. In school 
districts across the country, targeted efforts are improving Ut- 
ino achievement and lowering dropout rates. School do not 
need to start from scratch. The Hispanic Dropout Project’s 
1998 report, for example, lists nearly 50 successful programs 
nationwide (See For Further Information, page 6). 

— Laurel Shaper Walters 

Sources: Romo and Falbo, Rossi, and Secada. 
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analyses indicate that characteristics of 
the home culture did not predict 
whether the student graduated.” For 
example, whether students spoke Eng- 
lish or Spanish at home had no statisti- 
cal link to whether the student gradu- 
ated from high school. 

Romo and Falbo, both professors at 
the University of Texas, argue that “cul- 
tural differences between homes and 
schools do not inevitably become edu- 
cational barriers unless school policies 
make them so.” They found that most 
schools overestimated 
the resources of the 
parents in their study. 

Many could not read 
or write and had little 
knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of the edu- 
cation system, making 
it difficult for them to 
support their chil- 
dren’s education. For 
example, many par- 
ents could not read correspondence 
because it was sent home in English 
only, and they had no way of getting to 
teacher conferences because they 
didn’t have a car. 

Lowering Barriers to College 

Other studies point to a lack of “edu- 
cational capital” — knowledge of the 
educational system — as an explanation 
for why a very small percentage of Lat- 
ino graduates are eligible for higher 
education. In California, Latinos are 30 
percent of the K-12 population, yet less 
than 4 percent of Latino high school 
graduates in the state meet the require- 
ments for admission to the University 
of California. The University of Califor- 
nia’s Latino Eligibility Task Force is 
tracking a group of students from the 
10 California high schools graduating 
the most Latino students, weighted by 
geographical distribution for rural-ur- 
ban representation. The median aver- 
age school completion rate for parents 
of these students is less than six years. 
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Classroom 

Value-Added: The New 
Accountability Tool 

Researchers and Teachers 
Can Help Each Other 



In spite of stereotypes suggesting 
that Latino families don’t value educa- 
tion, this study and many others show 
that nearly all Latino students and their 
parents want a college education. 
“They just don’t know what to do to get 
there,” explains Eugene Garcia, dean of 
the graduate school of education at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and 
chairman of the task force. “These par- 
ents didn’t even go to high school, so 
they have no idea what kind of hoops 
their children have to jump through to 
go to college.” 

This lack of knowl- 
edge about educational 
institutions is not being 
compensated for by aca- 
demic counselors in the 
high schools, the Cali- 
fo r nia stu dy fou nd . 
Many Latino students 
were not on a college- 
prep academic track, 
and 50 percent of those 
who were taking all the right courses 
never took the SAT In an effort to boost 
Latino college enrollment, the Eligibil- 
ity Task Force has recommended that 
the University of California eliminate 
the SAT requirement for admission. 
This would increase the proportion of 
eligible Latino high school graduates by 

59 percent, according to the report. 

The task force also notes that nearly 

60 percent of Latino applicants to the 
University of California from 1993 to 
1997 were female. “There’s a cultural 
notion that Latinos will not send girls 
to college,” Garcia says. “But when we 
interviewed girls they said there’s no 
problem going to college as long as it’s 
near home.” 

Future Directions 

To best understand the Latino expe- 
rience in U.S. schools there needs to be 
comparative data from other immi- 
grant groups, researchers say. Marcelo 
Orozco-Suarez is in the first year of a 
five-year comparative interdisciplinary 
study of Afro-Caribbean children from 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
Asian children from China and Taiwan, 
and Latinos from Mexico and Central 
America. The study includes 35 re- 
search sites on both U.S. coasts. “The 
comparative data allows you to look at 
more than one level,” says Suarez- 
Orozco, “and find the processes that 
mediate the adaptation of immigrant 
children to U.S. schools.” 

Yet much of what needs to be done 



to help Latino students does not re- 
quire ffirther study, researchers argue. 
“These kids need schools that are safe, 
that are integrated, where the materials 
are up to date, and the teachers are 
trained properly,” says Suarez-Orozco. 
“Those kinds of things don’t require 
rocket science.” 

‘Attention to Hispanic school com- 
pletion must become a salient part of 
the national agenda on education,” 
write the authors of “No More Ex- 
cuses,” the final report of the Hispanic 
Dropout Project, a group commis- 
sioned by Education Secretary Richard 
Riley to study the problem of Hispanic 
dropout rates. “That this crisis has re- 
mained largely invisible results in inac- 
tion and allows the many excuses for 
doing nothing to go unchallenged,” the 
authors wrote. 

In the past several decades, a na- 
tional effort has helped lower dropout 
rates and close the achievement gap be- 
tween whites and African-Americans, 
says Walter Secada, director of the His- 
panic Dropout Project and a professor 
at the University of Wisconsin in Madi- 
son. “We can do the same things for 
Hispanics.” 
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The TIMSS, the Times ^ and the Times 

By Howard Gardner 



L ike most Americans, I was surprised and disappointed 
by the performance of 12th-graders on the recent 
Third International Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS). After a promising performance at the 4th- 
grade level, American youngsters fell sharply, vying with Cy- 
prus and South Africa for the lowest scores on these lengthy, 
primarily short-answer tests. Even though nearly every aspect 
of the Study has been justifiably criticized, and it is therefore 
difficult to know exacdy how to interpret the results, no one 
can take comfort in this poor performance. 

I was invited to comment by the New York Times. Instead 
of critiqing the TIMSS, I proposed to discuss what should now 
be done in our country. A few days later the Times ran my piece 
under the misleading title, “Low Scores Are No Disgrace.” Alas, 
neither the Times nor the annoyed 
readers who wrote in understood my 
argument. I welcome the opportunity 
to state my position more clearly. 

Fifteen years ago, when the U.S. 
economy was in the doldrums, many 
commentators blamed the schools. “If only we could improve 
our students’ learning,” so the argument went, “we would 
once again be a competitive country.” Today the United States 
stands in the midst of the greatest economic revival in memory. 
Still, by most accounts, our schools have changed little. Evi- 
dently there is not a strong tie between the performances of 
the schools, however measured, and the country’s economic 
success. 

This state of affairs, I argue, gives us a special opportunity. 
We do not have to accept other countries’ definitions of what 
counts for an educated student. Instead, we have the luxury 
of asking, “What, really, do we want our students to know and 
how can we be convinced that they know it?” 

At present this question is approached historically and 
retrospectively. We take our curricula and assessments largely 
from what has been done in the past; we let graduate school 
dictate what is needed in college and college dictate what is 
needed in high school. This scenario makes sense if (like Sin- 
gapore and Brazil) we seek a nation of engineers. It proves 
eccentric if we seek an informed and engaged citizenry. 

Let me put my cards on the table. I do not care that much 
if a student has mastered algebra, geometry, and precalculus 
if she knows all the basic facts of geology, astronomy, physics, 
and biology. Indeed, if we are honest with ourselves, we must 
admit most of us never use this information. Unless we be- 
come scientists, engineers, or mathematicians, the major use 
we make of this knowledge is to help our children prepare for 
examinations twenty years later! 

What is important for citizens? In mathematics, broadly con- 
strued, adults need to be able to manage their own personal 
finances — balance a checkbook, arrange the proper mort- 
gages, invest shrewdly for old age; to make prudent decisions 
in the light of the laws of probability; to understand and evalu- 
ate the actions of legislators in collecting and dispersing large 
sums of money. In sciences, individuals should understand the 
nature of the scientific enterprise: what is a fact, a theory, a 
hypothesis, an experiment. Individuals should be able to un- 
derstand a newspaper report about a new medical treatment, 
evaluate the evidence on which it is based, and decide whether 



to believe it. Put bluntly, in a country where half the people 
follow astrology rather than astronomy, and where many re- 
ject the theory of evolution, some appreciation of science writ 
large is far more important than committing to memory facts 
that will soon be forgotten. 

If these sentiments were taken seriously, we would have to 
revisit vast parts of the curriculum. Following this, we would 
tackle far fewer subjects and probe them in much greater 
depth, we would give students a sense of what it means to 
understand a topic in detail, and, one hopes, whet their appe- 
tites for continuing to learn and understand deeply for the rest 
of their lives. 

I am under no illusion that American youngsters, any more 
than others, would do well initially on measures of such un- 
derstandings. Indeed, most of our as- 
sessments the world over do not even 
probe such understandings, though 
there is no reason why they could not. 
But at this unique moment in scholas- 
tic and economic history, we have a 
rare opportunity to revisit what we are doing, to make major 
changes, and to put our assessments in order. 

How to get started? We need a few dramatic counterexam- 
ples to the standard view of science and mathematics educa- 
tion epitomized by the TIMSS. In the spirit of the Coalition of 
Essential Schools, such counterexamples must foreground an 
understanding of how one thinks scientifically and the capac- 
ity to carry out the mathematics needed to negotiate the daily 
life of an engaged citizen. Many curricula can yield these out- 
comes. The crucial complement is a set of performance-based 
examinations in which students have the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate these pivotal understandings. Students who do well 
on such measures will not only be better prepared for the 
world, but will also prove more attractive to colleges and uni- 
versities. And should such effectiveness be demonstrated, I 
have litde doubt that other countries will follow suit, just as 
they have aped American practices of IQ testing, SAT exami- 
nations, and other short-answer instruments. 

Back to my tide. The TIMSS is not a bad instrument, the 
Times was kind enough to print my article. Yet neither of these 
institutions appreciates the crucial role of “time” in the edu- 
cation that I am advocating. The TIMSS surveys whether one 
has encountered and gained a glancing familiarity with hun- 
dreds of facts, concepts, and equations; it does not probe any 
understanding in depth. It takes a great deal of time to develop 
the understandings that are needed to be an informed citizen 
in the world. Still, that investment of time is worthwhile be- 
cause once it has been made, it can be drawn upon for the 
rest of one’s life and passed on to succeeeding generations. At 
one time it was called a liberal education. 



Howard Gardner is the John H. and Elisabeth A. Hobbs Professor of Cognition 
and Education at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. He is also 
author of Frames of Mind: The Theory of Multiple Intelligences and many other 
publications. 

Copyright © Howard Gardner, 1998. 
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Bystanders Can Play a Role in Battling Harassment 



D ay after day, researchers from Hofstra University 
watched as Joey harassed one girl after another in 
his 7th-grade class. One day, Joey picked one of his 
more unattractive classmates for a long-running 
monologue about the various sexual favors she could do for 
him. Adding insult to her injury, other classmates egged him 
on by saying, “Joey would never go for slag like that.” Finally 
the teacher spoke up, saying only, “Oh, Joey, calm down.” 
Never, in three years of observation, did Joey suffer any real 
consequences for his behavior. 

For both teachers and students, middle school is seen as a 
place “where people make fun of you, where you have to be 
more careful — a place where you 
learn to take it,” says Charol Shake- 
shaft, professor of administration 
and policy at Hofstra who is writing 
a book about the three-year study of 
nine New York area middle schools. 

Ironically, while both students and 
teachers seemed to accept the environment as a given, both 
groups told Hofstra researchers that they would like “some- 
thing to be done.” 

But what if Joey ’s classmates had behaved differently? What 
if they had told him to stop the harassment, or had gathered 
around the girl to defend her In fact, enlisting bystanders in 
the fight against peer harassment may be the hidden weapon 
needed to combat the pervasive problem of bullying and sex- 
ual harassment (gender-related bullying) in schools. 

“The notion of the bystander appears to be really important 
to changing the culture,” says Eleanor Linn, senior associate 
director at University of Michigan’s Programs for Educational 
Opportunity. Linn completed a review of interventions this 
year, which was commissioned by the Hamilton Fish National 
Institute on School and Community Violence for the U.S. Jus- 
tice Department. As it turns out, no intervention or program 
to combat peer harassment has yet been evaluated. However, 
a look at what works when it comes to preventing sexual 
abuse, date rape, and other violence has turned up some clues 
about just how effective bystanders can be in stopping harass- 
ment, she says. 

When it comes to designing an effective program, research 
shows that kids tend to retain information if adults tell them 
they can use it “to help a fi-iend,” says Linn. This means stu- 
dents can be motivated to stand up to harassers if they see it 
as part of protecting their schoolmates. Bystanders are also in 



a better position to stand up to harassers, says Linn. Unlike 
targets, bystanders are not as traumatized, so confronting a 
harasser can be easier. 

Not many educational materials address the role of the by- 
stander, says Linn. Some that do are published by the Wellesley 
Center for Research on Women at Wellesley College. Rather 
than tell teachers what they should tell students to do, how- 
ever, these materials contain activities for helping students 
come up with their own ideas about how they can respond to 
harassing acts. 

In Flirting or Hurting? (for grades 6-12), for instance, stu- 
dents discuss how they would have acted if they’d witnessed 
several incidents that became well- 
known court cases. In Bully Proof 
grades 4-5), students discuss the “de- 
grees” of courage it takes to confront 
a bully depending on whether the 
bully is a friend or an unpopular stu- 
dent. In Quit It! a new curriculum for 
grades K-3 published this year by the Wellesley Center, stu- 
dents are asked how they can “listen to their strong side” to 
help someone being teased on the playground. 

The language adults use when encouraging children to talk 
about peer harassment is very important, says Nan D. Stein, a 
Wellesley researcher who helped develop and write all three 
books while documenting the high rates of sexual harassment 
in schools over the past two decades. Although sexual harass- 
ment is serious and illegal, children can more readily under- 
stand the concept when it is put in the context of “gender-re- 
lated” bullying, she says. 

Despite a recent U.S. Supreme Court decision shielding 
schools from damages, they can still be held liable for incidents 
of sexual harassment under Title IX. And even though families 
have increasingly resorted to lawsuits, incident rates of sexual 
harassment in schools have not changed much since the early 
1990s, according to Stein, who is also a coauthor with Linn of 
the new Justice Department report. Surveys show that girls 
have an 80 to 97 percent chance of being sexually harassed in 
school, while boys have a 60 to 80 percent chance. 

Stein, Linn, and other experts say it’s time for schools to use 
a wiiole arsenal of strategies to batde the problem. Awareness 
campaigns, posters, schoolwide surveys, policies, incident re- 
porting procedures, and counseling are also part of the solu- 
tion. So, too, are students. 

— Nancy Walser 



For Discussion 



HEL on the Web 

This issue of the Harvard Education Letter can be ac- 
cessed at our Web site. You can also see what’s coming 
up in future issues, read about our reprint publica- 
tions, browse our subject and chronological indexes, 
and send us an e-mail message. Our address is:’ 

http://hugsel.harvard.edu/~hepg/hel.html 
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Learning to Listen May Help Children 
Learn to Read 

Reseurchers examine whether lessons in ^^phonemic awareness^^ can prevent 
reading problems 

By Nancy Walser 



I n the early 1990s, language arts 
coordinator Marguerite Held was 
put in charge of working with stu- 
dents who, for some reason, were 
not reading at all by January of their 
Ist-grade year. The school was in a sub- 
urban district outside Houston, TX. 
The students were largely middle-class, 
with parents who had read to them at 
home. Their teachers had introduced 
them to phonics as part of the district’s 
literature-based program, yet some stu- 
dents were still unable to read. 

Held, a teacher for 17 years, had a 
hunch what was wrong. “They all had a 
similar problem, and that was that they 
could identify the individual sounds [of 
the alphabet], but they couldn’t blend 
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them. They couldn’t take the word mat 
and make it into cat, bat, or rat without 
really thinking about it.” In other 
words, these students didn’t under- 
stand that the “m” of “mat” was separa- 
ble from the “at,” that the letter “m” 
represented that particular sound, and 
that putting the sounds (represented 
by other letters) into the same slot in 
the word would generate different 
words. This understanding constitutes 
“phonemic awareness.” In short, their 
prognosis for becoming 
“real readers,” Held real- 
ized, was poor. 

After reading a number 
of research articles. Held 
developed her own reme- 
dial program. She began 
by teaching children how 
to listen to sounds within 
words — how to count the 
number of sounds and 
manipulate the sequence 
of sounds to make different words. “It 
seems like it would be so easy, but there 
are so many children who can’t do it,” 
she says. “But still you can teach them 
and you can see some success.” In her 
six years of tutoring, all but one of the 
children she worked with became read- 
ers, she reports. 



One in five children is estimated to 
have difficulty learning to read, accord- 
ing to a report entitled Preventing 
Reading Dijficulties in Young Children, 
recendy released by the National Re- 
search Council (NRC). Reading difficul- 
ties are more likely to emerge among 
children who are poor, are minorities, 
attend urban schools, or arrive at 
school not speaking English. But many 
children like those in Held’s school also 
face difficulties learning to read. Most 
reading problems, the re- 
port claims, can be pre- 
vented by appropriate at- 
tention to language de- 
velopment, development 
of phonological aware- 
ness, and development of 
literacy and print skills 
during preschool and 
kindergarten. 

In the search for pre- 
ventive strategies, some 
researchers have emphasized the im- 
portance of phonemic awareness, a 
skill they believe pre-readers should de- 
velop to ensure that reading progresses 
smoothly. Phonemic awareness is the 
knowledge that words can be seg- 
mented into smaller units of sound 
(called phonemes). It is reflected in 



Most reading 
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prevented by 
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children’s abilities to produce rhymes, 
to engage in games involving pho- 
neme-additions, -deletions, and -sub- 
stitutions (such as in “eeny, meeny, 
miney, mo”), and to represent sounds 
with letters when engaged in invented 
spelling. 

Most children make this connection 
through the normal course of language 
development (see box) combined with 
early exposure to reading at home or in 
preschool. However, children who 
don’t “get it” will have difficulty sound- 
ing out and blending new words, re- 
membering them, and learning to spell, 
according to the NRC report. 

A Strong Research Base 

The research base linking phonemic 
awareness to success in reading is 
strong and well documented. Analyz- 
ing the research on this link, authors of 
the NRC report concluded that “dozens 
of ..studies have confirmed that there is 
a close relationship between phonemic 
awareness and reading ability, not just 
in the early grades but throughout the 
school years.... Even prior to formal 
reading instruction, the performance 
of kindergartners on tests of phono- 
logical awareness is a strong predictor 
of their future reading achievement.” 

Individual researchers go even fur- 
ther. “In the last two decades, a scien- 
tific body of evidence has accumulated 
that points to poor phonological proc- 
essing deficit as a core cause of poor 
reading,” writes Barbara Foorman, a 
professor of pediatrics at the University 
of Texas-Houston who served on the 
NRC committee. “Burgeoning evidence 
exists that deficits in this area can be 
ameliorated through appropriate train- 
ing, particularly with children in kin- 
dergarten through grade 2,” she adds. 

Among the many recommendations 
made by the comprehensive report is 
that children who need it get “explicit 
instruction” in phonemic awareness. 
Such instruction should be “matched 
to children’s needs,” and those who 
have mastered it “should move on to 
more advanced learning opportunities.” 

“What the committee is recommend- 
ing is that each kid get a chance to learn 
[phonemic awareness], whatever it 



takes,” says Catherine Snow, a profes- 
sor at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education and chair of the NRC com- 
mittee. 

In response to the overwhelming re- 
search indicating its importance, at 
least two states have begun screening 
kindergartners for phonemic aware- 
ness. In Virginia, a voluntary pilot pro- 
gram attracted 90 percent of the state’s 
school districts to a testing program 
that also provides some funding to help 
children who fail the screening. In 
Texas, a mandatory screening is being 
implemented for the first time this fall 
for all kindergarten, 1st-, and 2nd-grade 
students in the state. 

Still, researchers caution that in the 
big picture of reading development, 
phonemic awareness is only one pre- 
dictor of success, along with letter 



Researchers caution 
that phonemic 
awareness is only one 
predictor of success. 



knowledge, vocabulary, and “readi- 
ness” skills. For example, vocabulary 
size also appears to be a critical factor 
in beginning reading, as is the learning 
of letter names. 

‘Although there is a high correlation 
between phonemic awareness and suc- 
cess in beginning reading,... we know 
that children learn these things within 
a rich literacy experience that includes 
reading, writing, listening to stories, 
and talking about them,” says Dorothy 
Strickland, a professor of reading at 
Rutgers University who was also an 
NRC committee member. 

“This [research] should not imply 
that simply working on these things in 
isolation will automatically lead to suc- 
cess in reading,” she adds. 

The NRC report echoes the convic- 
tion of most reading educators in em- 
phasizing that, while developing pho- 
nemic awareness is an important step 
in the prevention of reading difficulties, 
attention to children’s language devel- 
opment, to their development of print 



knowledge, and to maintenance of 
positive affect and motivation to read 
are equally important, says Snow 

How Explicit Should 
Instruction Be? 

Just how explicit “explicit instruc- 
tion” of phonemic awareness should be 
is the most contentious issue among 
those specializing in this area of literacy. 
In this area the research on effective- 
ness is also less clear. 

Because phonemic awareness ap- 
pears to be so critical to the process of 
reading, and because not all children — 
especially those in impoverished inner 
cities — pick it up at home or at school, 
some argue that schools need to sys- 
tematically teach it through a sequen- 
tial program beginning with kinder- 
garten. 

Part of the urgency to teach phone- 
mic awareness skills no doubt comes 
from the widely stated national goal of 
having all students reading at grade 
level by the 3rd grade. But others point 
to evidence that problems — if not cor- 
rected by the end of 1st grade — can 
have reverberations that go far beyond 
the realm of reading. 

“I have seen kids who can memorize, 
and they kind of slip through until 2nd 
grade, when the number of words they 
have to memorize just gets to be too 
much,” says Held. “Then you are not 
only dealing with reading problems, 
but emotional issues as well, because 
they know they are behind.” 

To reading adults who already un- 
derstand that words are made of differ- 
ent sounds, the concept of phonemic 
awareness may seem obvious. But just 
try to get a 6-year-old to listen to the 
sounds in a word before jumping to its 
meaning, says NRC committee member 
Marilyn Jager Adams, a reading con- 
sultant based in Cambridge, MA. The 
author of the 1990 book. Beginning to 
Read: Thinking and Learning About 
Prints Adams has also co-authored two 
curricula for teaching phonemic aware- 
ness for kindergarten and 1st grade. 

In her curricula, lessons are struc- 
tured around interactive sound games 
that teachers can use with a whole class 
or small groups. “It begins by diving 
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How Children Learn 

That the Alphabet Is a Symbol System for Sounds 



FROM BIRTH 

• Begin to distinguish the sounds of human language 

ONE TO TWO YEARS OLD 

• Early vocalization gives way to enjoyment of rhyming lan- 
guage, nonsense word play, etc. 

• Word comprehension emerges, followed by a sharp in- 
crease in vocabulary 

• Develop syntax, ability to use 3 or 4 words in a sentence 

PRESCHOOL YEARS (THREE TO FOUR YEARS OLD) 

• Know that alphabet letters are a special category of visual 
graphics that can be individually named 

• Pay attention to separable and repeating sounds in language 
(e.g., “Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater”) 

• Phonemic awareness begins as the perception of speech 
moves from holistic to segmented units of sound, including 
the appreciation of rhyme and alliteration 



• Begin to match letters of the alphabet, like the first letter of 
one’s name, to a sound. 

• Increasing vocabulary allows conversation about complex 
and abstract ideas while sharing books with adults, fostering 
greater comprehension skills. 

• Develop ability to think about language, pronunciation, 
word usage, sentence strucmre, and text form 

KINDERGARTEN/FIRST GRADE (FIVE TO SIX YEARS OLD) 

• Learn to identify letters and letter-sound correspondences 

• Use phonemic awareness and letter knowledge in invented 
spelling; begin to decode words by mapping letters to pho- 
nemes. 

• Begin to read words by sight 

• Make transition to “real reading” of novel words 

Source: “Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children.” National Research 

Council, 1998 



into language play so kids will under- 
stand and listen to the sounds of 
words,” says Adams. “It also uses texts 
designed to exercise the phonics. Kids 
are invited to do invented spelling from 
the moment they can, and there’s lots 
and lots of reading. 

“It’s a balanced program,” she con- 
tinues, “but it’s not the only way. The 
issue is, are you watching the kids to 
make sure they are with you? If you’re 
drilling, that’s a sign that something’s 
gone awry.” 

A 1998 study by Foorman and others 
compared the progress of 285 disad- 
vantaged students in classrooms using 
Adams’s “Open Court” curriculum — 
which features 15-20 minutes of se- 
quenced phonemic awareness acti- 
vities (“direct code”) — with those 
receiving two other types of instruc- 
tion. In one other type, students were 
given sequenced phonics lessons in 
combination with texts that feature cer- 
tain spelling patterns (“embedded 
code”); in the third type, students were 
taught phonemic awareness skills in- 
formally within the context of a litera- 
ture-based program (“implicit code”). 

According to the authors, students in 
the direct<ode classrooms “improved 
in word reading at a faster rate and had 
higher word-recognition skills.” The 
impact was greater among children 
who had weaker phonological aware- 
ness coming into the classroom. How- 
ever, students taught through the im- 
plicit<ode method had more positive 



attitudes toward reading, and there was 
no measurable difference among the 
three groups on spelling achievement 
or vocabulary growth. 

Nevertheless, Foorman and her col- 
leagues concluded that “results show 
advantages for reading instructional 
programs that emphasize explicit in- 
struction. ..for at-risk children.” 

Opposing Views 

That is not the conclusion drawn by 
Gerald Coles, a psychologist and for- 
mer teacher in Ithaca, NX who analyzed 
phonemic awareness research and pro- 
grams for his 1998 book, Reading Les- 
sons: The Debate Over Literacy, Pro- 
grams that focus on teaching phonemic 
skills have not proven their effective- 



there is a crisis in 
reading, it's with 
minority children not 
learning to read , " 



ness, he says, since they are unable to 
separate out other effects like initial 
skill levels. In some studies, even chil- 
dren who had high phonemic aware- 
ness did not show improved reading 
ability, he notes. 

“The problem I have with this inor- 
dinate emphasis on skills is that it pre- 
sumes that it’s the instructional magic 



bullet for solving the literacy problem, 
particularly for poor children,” Coles 
says. He argues that scripted programs 
taught with basals like “Open Court” 
limit children’s reading choices and de- 
emphasize motivation by teaching in a 
“lock-step” fashion. >^at teachers 
need more, he says, are smaller classes 
so they can individualize instruction to 
suit their students’ needs. 

For her part, Foorman decries the 
lack of flexible grouping in classrooms, 
but feels there’s a need for basal pro- 
grams to teach phonemic awareness 
because of high teacher turnover and 
lack of adequate preparation to teach 
reading, especially in inner cities. “If 
there is a crisis in reading, it’s with mi- 
nority children not learning to read,” 
she says. Foorman urges administrators 
to look at the background and pre- 
school experience of their students, as 
well as their families’ level of literacy, in 
making curriculum decisions. 

When it comes to individualizing 
reading instruction, designers of new 
phonemic awareness screening tests in 
Virginia and Texas say the tests should 
help teachers do that by pinpointing 
\\4iich students are having trouble in 
which areas. Virginia’s Phonological 
Awareness Literacy Screening Program 
(PALS) sponsors a web page that allows 
teachers to input test results and gives 
instant feedback on \\4iich students are 
weak in which phonemic skills. In ad- 
dition to getting test results, teachers 
can also use the page to learn about 
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instructional strategies for teaching the 
needed skills, says PALS co-director 
Marcia Invemtei. 

With data collected on 57,000 stu- 
dents so far, PALS researchers intend to 
identify which districts can help stu- 
dents improve the most in terms of 
phonemic awareness between the fall 
and spring tests, according to Inver- 
ni 22 i. “When we find them,” she says, 
“we’ll go find out what they did.” 



For Further Information 

“Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children,” 
1998. National Research Council, National Academy 
Press, 2101 Constitution Ave. NTV^ Lockbox 285, 
Washington, DC 20055; 1-800-624-6242. This re- 
port, and “Starting Out Right,” a shorter version 
written for parents and others, is also available on 
the web at http:/Avww.nap.edu. 

Phonological Awareness Literacy Screening Program 
(PALS), 125-A, Rufiher Hall, 405 Emmet St., Curry 
School of Education, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, VA 22903; 804-243-8685; http://curry. 
edschool.Virginia.EDU/curry/centers/pals. 



G. Coles. Reading Lessons: The Debate Over Liter- 
acy. New York: Hill & Wang, 1998. 

M.J. Adams et al. Phonemic Awareness in Young 
Children: A Classroom Curriculum. Baltimore, MD: 
Paul H. Brookes, 1998. 

B.R. Foorman et al. “The Role of Instruction in 
Learning to Read: Preventing Reading Failure in At- 
Risk QhWdrcn." Journal of Educational Psychology 
90, no. 1 (1998): 37-55. 
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Programs Fostering “Emotional Intelligence” 
Show Promise 

Some practitioners see critical needs being met by social and emotional curriculum 

By Michael Sadowski 



A cting out, fighting, racial and 
other slurs, bullying, willful 
disruption of learning. Many 
• teachers are faced with prob- 
lem behaviors like these at one time or 
another: some face them virtually every 
day. And as every teacher knows, the 
educational costs of these behaviors 
can be tremendous. 

Debby Collins, principal of the K-5 
Plymouth School in Monrovia, CA, says 
that until recendy most of her staff be- 
lieved lack of discipline was a serious 
impediment to learning in their class- 
rooms. Collins recalls several teachers’ 
comments: 

• “Kids don’t know how to cooperate 
or act nicely toward each other.” 

• “There is far too much acting-out be- 
havior.” 

• “What’s killing us, keeping us from 
being the best we can be, is a lack of 
discipline.” 

Having tried traditional approaches 
such as detention, time-outs, and calls 
to parents without much success, Col- 
lins and her staff decided it was time to 
look for an alternative. After reading 
Teaching Children to Care: Manage- 
ment in the Responsive Classroom by 
Ruth Sidney Charney, the Plymouth 
staff became interested in and eventu- 
ally adopted the Responsive Classroom 
approach to social and emotional 
learning. They started the program 
with the 1997-98 school year, and Col- 



lins says things are already beginning to 
change. 

Developed at the Northeast Founda- 
tion for Children in Greenfield, MA, the 
Responsive Classroom approach fo- 
cuses on building such skills as coop- 
eration, healthy assertion, responsibil- 
ity, empathy, and self-control. Program 
components geared to building these 
competencies include “morning meet- 
ing,” in which students practice conver- 
sation and listening skills as they share 
stories and concerns; 

“guided discovery,” 
whereby teachers de- 
liberately guide stu- 
dents’ introduction to 
classroom materials to 
foster curiosity and re- 
spect for these materi- 
als; “academic choice 
time,” which encour- 
ages students to make 
personal investments 
in their own learning; 
and classroom organi- 
zation that includes 
student “interest areas” and facilitates 
collaborative work in different-size 
groups. 

The Plymouth School completed its 
first year of the Responsive Classroom 
program last spring, with all 630 stu- 
dents in 31 classes participating. Col- 
lins made sure that all adults in the 
building — not only teachers, but also 
secretaries, custodians, and other 
building staff — ^participated in the train- 



ing so that messages and expectations 
would be consistent throughout the 
school. While it is too early to gauge the 
program’s effect on academics, Collins 
has been encouraged by teachers’ com- 
ments and the changes she notices in 
children’s attitudes and behaviors. 
“The kids are developing more empa- 
thy for each other. They’re better able 
to see another person’s point of view,” 
she observes. “There are fewer disci- 
pline referrals, and kids seem to be able 
to cooperate better. It 
really does create a 
more orderly environ- 
ment where kids are 
safer.” 

Of course, class- 
room and playground 
conflicts still occur, but 
Collins has noted dif- 
ferences in the way 
children handle them: 
“In situations where 
there has been a physi- 
cal fight or somebody 
takes something from 
somebody else, now kids are more 
likely to be honest about it and to take 
more responsibility for their actions.” 
Responsive Classroom is just one of 
23 programs listed on the website of 
the Consortium for the Advancement 
of Social and Emotional Learning 
(CASEL), an organization established in 
1994 and dedicated to the develop- 
ment, promotion, and evaluation of so- 
cial and emotional learning (SEL) pro- 
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The overarching 
idea behind SEL 
programs is 
developing social 
and emotional 
skills, including 
self-esteem and 
respect for others. 



grams. While these programs vary in 
objectives, approaches, and grade lev- 
els reached (ranging from preschool 
through grade 12), the overarching 
idea behind SEL programs is develop- 
ing social and emotional skills, in- 
cluding self-esteem, respect for others, 
personal decision-making, avoiding 
high-risk behaviors, conflict resolution, 
and effective communication. In this 
way, SEL educators 
hope to preempt prob- 
lem behaviors and 
help students become 
happier, more empa- 
thetic, more socially 
skilled adults. “The 
most successful SEL 
programs are those 
that address the needs 
of the whole child,” 
says CASEL executive 
director Roger Weiss- 
berg, professor of psy- 
chology and education at the University 
of Illinois at Chicago. 

Interest in social and emotional skills 
has been growing lately, as teachers 
look for new strategies to deal with 
problem behaviors. In his 1995 best- 
seller Emotional Intelligence, Daniel 
Goleman argues, based on research in 
psychology, neurobiology, and other 
fields, that knowing how to manage 
one’s emotions is at least as important 
for success in life as intellect. He also 
writes that SEL programs play an inte- 
gral role in helping prepare children for 
all of the challenges they face now and 
will face in the future: “Beyond [the] 
educational advantages, the courses 
seem to help children better fulfill their 
roles in life, becoming better friends, 
students, sons and daughters — and in 
the future [they] are more likely to be 
better husbands and wives, workers 
and bosses, parents, and citizens.” 

New Haven’s SEL Program 

The specific reasons why educators 
adopt social and emotional learning 
programs differ, but many have two pri- 
mary goals that they believe are closely 
linked: improved social and emotional 
skills, and better academic perform- 
ance. Karol DeFalco, a facilitator for so- 
cial development in the New Haven 
(CT) Public Schools, says poor aca- 
demic achievement, especially among 
high-risk segments of the school popu- 
lation, prompted that system’s decision 
to begin developing an SEL program a 
decade ago. DeFalco and her col- 
leagues also were deeply concerned 



about the district’s high rates of teen 
parenting, dropouts, and illegal drug 
use, all of which appeared to be closely 
linked to low academic achievement. 

About 75 people representing vir- 
tually all constituencies of the New 
Haven school community — parents, 
teachers, administrators, business 
owners, clergy, and others — met and 
discussed ways to improve the achieve- 
ment of underperform- 
ing students. The group 
concluded, based on 
their observations, that 
many of these students 
shared common social 
and emotional charac- 
teristics, including lack 
of impulse control, 
poor problem-solving 
skills, low self-esteem, 
difficulty in accepting 
individual differences, 
and poor communica- 
tion skills. “We realized we had to do 
something about students’ social and 
emotional development if they were 
going to have any hope of improving 
academically,” DeFalco says. 

Working with Weissberg, then a psy- 
chology professor at Yale University, 
district st^ members developed a pro- 
gram in social and emotional learning 
that has grown into the New Haven So- 
cial Development Project, a wide-rang- 
ing K-12 curriculum in which all 20,000 
students in the city’s public schools 
participate. The objectives of the cur- 
riculum are to improve students’ skills 
in three areas: self-monitoring, prob- 
lem-solving and decisionmaking, and 
communication. Within these areas, 
the program focuses on such issues as 
self-awareness and anger management 
at the elementary level; peer-pressure 
resistance in middle school; and transi- 
tion-making, violence prevention, and 
the understanding and acceptance of 
differences at the high school level. 

In an effort to gauge the program’s 
effectiveness, the project’s staff devel- 
oped an evaluation instrument in 1992; 
they now survey all of the city’s 6th-, 
8th-, and 10-graders (about 2,500 stu- 
dents) every two years. Their results 
have been encouraging. While the 
study does not establish definite links 
between SEL and academic achieve- 
ment, statistics for several academically 
related indicators have shown im- 
provement. According to their surveys, 
from 1992 to 1996 (the last year for 
which data are available), the dropout 
rate, students’ attitudes about school. 




“These prosocial 
behaviors serve as 
quite powerful 
academic enablers 
for many of the 
students we work 
with/^ 



feelings of school safety, retention rates, 
and the percentage of students who 
plan to go on to college have all im- 
proved. Students also have a greater 
sense that there is respect for diversity 
within the schools. Statistics about al- 
cohol and drug use have essentially re- 
mained steady. “Kids are fighting less, 
they report they are less sexually active, 
they feel happier and safer at school, 
and more want to go on to college. 
There’s definitely reason for opti- 
mism,” DeFalco says. 

Results Encouraging but 
Limited 

Several recent larger studies of the 
effects of SEL programs also show 
promising results, but their findings re- 
quire some qualification. Stephen N. 
Elliott, professor of educational psy- 
chology at the University of Wisconsin, 
conducted a study of 301 Responsive 
Classroom and control group students 
in the Springfield, MA, public schools. 
Using three social skills measurement 
instruments and the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills (ITBS) to measure academic 
achievement, Elliott found that over the 
1996-97 school year: 

• 34 percent of students in Responsive 
Classroom classes showed reliable 
improvement in social skills, while 
only 20 percent of students in the 
control group did; 

• 30 percent of students in Responsive 
Classroom classes showed reliable 
improvement in problem behaviors, 
while only 10 percent of students in 
the control group did; 

• ITBS scores rose 22 percent for the 
Responsive Classroom students and 
3 percent for the control group stu- 
dents; 

• there is a correlation (determined by 
regression analysis) between social 
skills improvement and improved 
ITBS scores. 

Elliott, who has also studied Respon- 
sive Classroom programs in other set- 
tings, says he sees the changes effected 
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by the program occurring in several 
“^ves”: “In the first wave of change, 
problem behaviors decrease. This cre- 
ates the opportunity for more prosocial 
behaviors to replace some of the prob- 
lem behaviors. And these prosocial be- 
haviors serve as quite powerful aca- 
demic enablers for a good 30-40 
percent of the students we work with.” 

In another study of SEL’s effective- 
ness, Metis Associates, a New York re- 
search firm, is examining the Resolving 
Conflict Creatively Program (RCCP) in 
the Atlanta public 
schools. A project of 
Educators for Social 
Responsibility (based 
in Cambridge, MA), 

RCCP is geared to de- 
veloping students’ 
soci^ skills and their 
u nders tanding 
about alternatives to 
violence. As RCCP di- 
rector Linda Lantieri explains, the pro- 
ject focuses on “problem-solving and 
communication skills used in deesca- 
lating conflict.” These skills include ac- 
tive listening, expression of feelings, 
perspective-taking, negotiation, and 
encountering bias. 

Data covering two school years (fall 
1995 to spring 1997) show a 17 percent 
decline in the RCCP high school’s out- 
of-school suspension rate, compared to 
a 6 percent increase citywide, and a 
dropout rate that is 1.7 percentage 
points lower than the city average. 
Qualitative data from the study show 
improved self-esteem, more willing- 
ness to help others, and greater respon- 
sibility for handling conflicts among the 
RCCP students. Metis Associates senior 
vice president Stan Schneider says the 
findings are especially encouraging, 
given that the RCCP high school had 
previously been one of the lowest per- 
forming in the city. In what is perhaps 
the study’s most impressive statistic, 
out-of-school suspensions in the RCCP 
middle school (West Fulton) decreased 
by 10 percent, compared to an 86 per- 
cent increase citywide. 

West Fulton Principal Robert Bell 
credits RCCP and several other new in- 
itiatives with improving the suspension 
statistics. The school has also added 
peer mediation and Saturday detention 
as deterrents to potentially suspend- 
able offenses. He adds that RCCP train- 
ing has also helped teachers manage 
classroom behavior better, reducing 
the need for discipline referrals. 



Carolyn Lee Hart, liaison specialist in 
the Atlanta public schools’ department 
of professional development, who has 
worked closely on the RCCP imple- 
mentation, says, “I think the program 
has had a great impact because the 
schools that we selected [for RCCP par- 
ticipation] were in a difficult area for us, 
an area where we’ve had low test 
scores. The environment of those 
schools has changed so. It’s just an up- 
lifting environment now Teachers have 
made changes in what they do, and stu- 
dents respond.” 

One thing SEL ad- 
vocates are quick to 
point out is that nei- 
ther the need for SEL 
nor its benefits are 
limited to urban 
schools and stu- 
dents. The Oakland, 
CA-based Develop- 
mental Studies Cen- 
ter recently released findings of three 
evaluation studies, representing urban, 
suburban, and rural schools participat- 
ing in its Child Development Project 
(CDP). Geared to fostering “caring 
communities” in schools, key compo- 
nents of CDP include the integration of 
social and ethical content into litera- 
ture-based reading and language arts 
programs; specific lesson formats for 
collaborative classroom learning; “de- 
velopmental discipline” that empha- 
sizes problem-solving approaches in- 
stead of punishments and rewards; and 
a range of femily involvement efforts. 

Students in CDP schools, repre- 
senting eight districts in four different 
states, were found to have improved 
prosocial attitudes and behaviors and a 
greater sense of their schools as com- 
munities. Instead of geography, the key 
factor for success, according to Devel- 
opmental Studies Center president Eric 
Schaps, was whether most teachers in 
a school made “meaningful movement 
toward implementation” of the pro- 
gram. 

Weakness in the Research 

One weakness in the overall body of 
SEL research is that many evaluations 
(including those of Responsive Class- 
room, RCCI? and the Child Develop- 
ment Project previously mentioned) 
have been commissioned or conducted 
by the organizations whose programs 
are under evaluation. SEL advocates 
agree that more independent research 
is needed. Second, the research does 



The research does little 
to answer the question 
of whether the benefits 
of learning stay with 
students. 
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little to answer the question of whether 
the benefits of social and emotional 
learning stay with students beyond 
their experiences in a classroom or 
school with an SEL component. In 
other, words, do SEL students really 
grow up to be better adjusted, more 
caring adults? 

Weissberg notes that evaluating the 
long-term effects of social and emo- 
tional learning programs is compli- 
cated by a variety of factors. “Doing an 
accurate longitudinal study with this 
work would be extremely costly and 
complex,” he says. “How do you evalu- 
ate a 12- or 13-year multicomponent 
social and emotional learning pro- 
gram? Basically, any program that can 
be evaluated scientifically is probably 
one that is less ambitious in scope.” 

Instead of checking outcome data, 
Weissberg suggests that educators who 
are considering an SEL curriculum look 
at what goes into each program: “How 
are the skills taught? How clearly de- 
signed are the lesson plans? How are 
people trained to implement the pro- 
grams? Is there follow-up training to 
support skill applications? These are 
the kinds of questions to ask.” 
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Building Collaborative Relationships: 
Educational Research in Schools 

By Eliane B. Rubinstein-Aviia and Carola Suarez-Orozco 



T he cultural gap between institutions of higher educa- 
tion and schools is not a new phenomenon. Educa- 
tional researchers — sometimes armed with much 
theory and litde practice — are viewed by teachers as 
being out of touch with ^e challenging realities of teaching 
students in today’s complex society. 

As researchers, we have often been in the position of asking 
teachers to participate in studies. Many teachers have been 
pleased to have the opportunity to participate in research 
projects. Others have been skeptical about whether, ulti- 
mately, research findings will justify the disruption of their 
daily routines or the additional work involved. Some teachers 
ask, “Why do we need more research? 

What we need are more books and 
manipulatives, not more research” — 
although it is important to note that 
funding for research does not com- 
pete with funding for books and class- 
room materials. Or “What will come 
out of all this anyway?” And, finally, “What’s in it for us?” 
Apprehension is a natural consequence of a lack of infor- 
mation regarding research. In order to build effective collabo- 
rative relationships, teachers must ask and researchers must 
answer questions about study logistics and goals. Based on 
our experiences, we offer the following topics that adminis- 
trators and teachers should discuss with researchers before 
deciding whether to participate. 

The most important issue is whether the proposed research 
project has the potential to provide information that could 
lead to improved educational opportunities for students. Par- 
ticipating teachers should know what researchers are trying 
to discover and who may benefit from the findings. On a more 
pragmatic level, the question of what impact the proposed 
research project will have on the day-to-day quality of life of 
teachers and students is a key consideration. It is important 
for the teacher to ask the researcher to be specific about how 
much student and/or teacher time will be required for the 
project. 

The amount of time participants need to commit to a pro- 
ject can vary greatiy. A teacher may be asked simply to identify 
students who meet the study’s inclusion criteria, a task that 
might take as litde as half an hour. On the other hand, an 
intervention project may require a teacher to teach a new 
curriculum two mornings a week for two years. 

Other key questions to ask researchers are: Will classroom 
observations be shared with district administrators? How will 
the confidentiality of teachers, students, parents, and schools 
be protected? How will the results be presented and where 
will they be published? Will the analysis of the data require 
teacher input? If so, how? 

If these questions are not answered to teachers’ satisfaction, 
they should feel justified in turning down the research project, 
li^ on the other hand, concerns are met with thoughtful re- 
sponses, teachers should feel confident in agreeing to partici- 
pate in a project. Of course, issues may arise during the course 
of the study. Researchers should make themselves accessible 
to the participants in case concerns arise. A timeline and pro- 



gress reports can also help sustain smooth collaborative rela- 
tionships. 

In some of the best school-university collaborations, re- 
searchers have worked reciprocally with participating class- 
rooms, lending their expertise in exchange for data. These 
exchanges evolve naturally out of the relationships that devel- 
op during the course of a project. Below are some examples: 

• Some university researchers volunteered to help as 
teacher’s helpers either before, during, or after the data col- 
lection period. They team-taught, co-planned a unit, helped 
review students’ work, and answered journals, among other 
things. Numerous teachers have told us that a researchers’ 

systematic presence in the classroom 
gave students extra attention. This 
type of collaboration can enhance the 
quality of data collected, as well as the 
authenticity in the analysis of that 
data. 

• A doctoral student offered to con- 
duct a few technology workshops for teachers and aides. In 
return, the great majority of school personnel agreed to be 
interviewed three times during the school year and to meet 
once after each interview to discuss their experiences. 

• A veteran teacher asked a researcher to help formulate a 
mini-study for a self-evaluation that her district was piloting. 
In exchange for numerous classroom observations, the re- 
searcher met with the teacher to lend her expertise on data 
collection and analysis for the self-evaluation. The researcher 
also helped make a video documenting the process the teach- 
ers used to make the self-evaluation. 

• A graduate student conducting a small qualitative study 
for a methods course solicited ideas from teachers to come up 
with a question that was relevant to them. TWo team teachers 
asked to be “shadowed” in their planning and teaching efforts 
in order to explore the nature of their collaboration. The result 
was an intimate description of the process, providing the 
teachers with a systematic perspective on their team-teaching 
for a semester. The insights they gleaned from this experience, 
they later told her, fostered better communication between 
the teachers, which ultimately enhanced their partnership, job 
satisfaction, and, very likely their students’ learning. 

While there are many wrinkles to be ironed out, teachers 
and researchers, armed with more knowledge about the re- 
search process, can arrange for reciprocal exchanges that will 
potentially enrich the learning and teaching experiences for 
all involved. Together, researchers and practitioners may 
achieve the stimulating marriage of theory with practice often 
lacking both in universities and in schools. 



Eliane B. Rubinstein-Avila is a doctoral student at Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, and a research assistant with the Harvard Immigration Project — a 
longitudinal study of immigrant students being conducted in eight school dis- 
tricts in the San Francisco and Boston areas. 

Carola Suarez-Orozco is a lecturer at the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, She is also co-director of the Harvard Immigration Project 
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A Parent’s Influence Is Peerless 

By Jerome Kagan 



Editor's Note: A new book by Judith Rich Harris, The Nur- 
ture Assumption: Why Children TUrn Out the Way They Do, 
argues that peers have more influence than we think and 
parents have less. For the sake of discussion, we asked 
Jerome Kagan, a psychologist at Harvard University, to 
share his tnews about the importance of parents in their chil- 
dren's lives. 

T hat parents exert a minor influence and peers a major 
influence on a child’s development — the chief claim 
in The Nurture Assumption — ignores some impor- 
tant facts, ones that are inconsistent with this book’s 
conclusions. Indeed, there is ample evidence that, for better 
or worse, parents do shape their children. 

Consider, for example, that the best predictor of a child’s 
verbal talent is the frequency with 
which the parents talk and read to the 
child. A verbally talented child is more 
likely to get better grades in school, 
and therefore is a little more likely to 
attend a better college. That, in turn, 
makes it more likely that in adulthood 
better job. 

Moreover, a parent’s education (whether they are, for ex- 
ample, a high school dropout or a college graduate) can pre- 
dict how their child will fare in the world. Parental educational 
attainment, which is related to their child-rearing practices, 
predicts, among other things, the probability of aggressive 
behavior and the likelihood of psychiatric problems when 
these children become adults. 

Although parents clearly do matter, parental influences are 
subtle, complex, and, at the moment, very difficult to measure 
objectively. One of the most important of these processes has 
been called identification. Children assume that some of the 
qualities of their parents belong to them and, as a result, they 
experience the emotions that would follow that belief 
A girl with a competent, well-liked mother feels pride be- 
cause she is identified with a parent who has desirable char- 
acteristics, and she will carry that pride through adolescence. 
By contrast, the child with a parent who is incompetent, im- 
pulsive, drinks too much, and is not liked by neighbors is likely 
to carry shame into adolescence and adulthood. The child- 
hood shame that Frank McCourt, author of the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning memoir ‘Angela’s Ashes,” felt when he found his fa- 
ther drunk in a local bar is one example of the consequences 
of identification. 
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Unfortunately, a great deal of the evidence cited to support 
the idea that parents don’t matter much is based on question- 
naires in which people are asked to describe themselves. They 
respond to such questions as: “Do you like parties?” ‘Are you 
afraid to take risks?” “Do you prefer to be alone or with 
friends?” and “Do you worry a lot?” But this source of evidence 
is too crude to capture a child’s pattern of identification with 
parents. 

Indeed, such questionnaire evidence yields answers that 
have a special quality. For example, when parental question- 
naires are used, the estimated degree of genetic influence on 
the child’s shyness increases as the child grows older. But 
when the evidence on shyness comes from actual observation 
of the child at home or in the laboratory, the estimate of 
genetic influence decreases. The direct observations are prob- 
ably more accurate reflections of a 
child’s personality than the parents’ 
descriptions. 

Put simply, reliance on question- 
naires as a strategy to evaluate parental 
influence is a littie like trying to under- 
stand the galaxies without the advantages of a telescope. For 
this reason, the claim that parents are relatively unimportant 
is premature. 

It is useful to recall that at the turn of the century a majority 
of Americans believed that the poor school performance and 
uncivil behavior of children of European immigrants was 
probably due to genes. Careful scientific work during the suc- 
ceeding decades corrected that serious misjudgment. In fact, 
many of those children became some of America’s leading 
citizens during the first half of this century 

So why has The Nurture Assumption received so much pub- 
licity? One reason may be that many American parents feel 
tense, worried, and occasionally guilty about how their chil- 
dren turn out. Any book that reduced some of that concern 
would be greeted with joy and might be followed by a tempo- 
rary muting of the burden of responsibility for ffie child’s 
growth. 

But the evidence of parents’ importance remains woven 
throughout everyday life. The child who is told that he cannot 
have dessert because he is too loud or impetuous at dinner 
is, most of the time, better behaved the next day. The child 
who is consistently encouraged by a parent to overcome a 
fear of swimming in the ocean will take more risks the next 
summer. 

Telling parents that they have litde influence on their chil- 
dren, in light of the scientific evidence and their daily encoun- 
ters with their children, is a little like declaring on a foggy 
September morning that all the trees have disappeared be- 
cause you cannot see them. 



Jerome Kagan is Starch Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. His re- 
search during the last 15 years has been on temperamental biases in children, 
especially fearful and fearless profiles. 
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